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A Gift  for  Angela 


(First  Place,  Catholic  Community  Library  Contest) 


• Linda  Moser 


-^^.ngela  sat  on  the  back  step  of  the  tenement  house,  the  heat  of 
her  five  summers  blazing  around  her  with  a sense  of  urgency.  Her 
hair  hung  in  blue-black  strands,  framing  the  ardent  expression  on 
her  face  as  she  bent  to  examine  her  bare  brown  feet.  She  reveled  in 
the  powdery  warmth  of  the  dust  pushing  up  between  her  toes. 

The  lonesome  drone  of  an  airplane  in  the  distance  came  to  her 
nearly  muted  by  the  heat  of  the  September  afternoon.  From  the 
apartment  across  the  cindered  alley  she  could  hear  voices  raised 
in  tones  of  anger.  A fly  lit  abruptly  on  her  arm,  settled  itself,  and 
began  to  preen  its  wings.  Angela  scooped  some  of  the  dust  into 
her  hands,  and  the  fly  buzzed  off  into  the  glare  of  the  sun.  She 
spread  her  fingers,  and  watched  as  the  dust  sifted  through  them 
to  the  ground. 

A car  turned  into  the  alley  at  high  speed,  the  wheels  spinning 
on  the  cinders.  Angela  sat  suddenly  erect,  her  body  taut.  The  car 
slowed  a little  and  the  driver  tossed  out  a small  cardboard  box. 
She  watched  and  trembled  with  excitement  as  the  car  picked  up 
speed  again  and  raced  down  the  alley.  She  sat  poised  between  fear 
and  curiosity.  It  was  not  every  day  that  presents  were  tossed 
from  cars. 

She  got  up  cautiously  and  began  to  walk  over  the  cinders  to 
the  box.  Her  faded  pink-and-yellow  sundress  clung  to  the  angular 
lines  of  her  body  as  she  moved.  The  box  was  lying  on  its  side 
without  a lid.  She  knelt  down  beside  it,  and  the  sharp  edges  of  the 
cinders  bit  into  her  bare  knees.  She  leaned  forward  and  peered 
down  into  the  shadows.  At  the  bottom,  curled  into  a tiny  ball  of 
fright,  was  a kitten,  a live  kitten. 
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Angela’s  breath  came  now  in  gasps  of  pleasure.  She  took  in 
at  once  the  delicious  odors  of  cardboard  and  warm,  frightened  ani- 
mal. She  touched  the  kitten  gently,  not  wanting  to  make  a sudden 
movement.  She  looked  at  its  startled  gray  eyes,  opened  wide  in  its 
tiny  face,  realizing  how  helpless  it  was  there  in  the  cindered  alley. 
Perhaps  if  she  took  it  from  its  dark  nest  at  the  bottom  of  the  box 
it  would  shatter  in  the  afternoon  sunlight. 

Instead,  as  she  carefully  lifted  it  out,  it  blinked  and  tried  to 
burrow  into  the  warm  and  sweaty  crook  of  her  elbow.  A dizziness 
welled  up  in  her  chest  and  she  drew  in  her  breath  quickly. 

A door  slammed  across  the  alley.  She  got  up,  cradling  the 
kitten.  Someone  was  watching  now,  and  she  turned.  Dirk  was  walk- 
ing toward  her  across  the  cinders,  his  feet  crunching  against  them 
as  he  moved.  She  drew  the  kitten  closer  to  her. 

“What’s  that  thing?”  His  face  was  sneering  and  resentful.  His 
hands  hung  huge  and  empty  by  his  sides,  and  the  sun  shone  dully 
on  his  coarse  blond  hair. 

“It’s  a kitten,”  Angela  replied  quietly. 

“Big  deal,  a stupid  kitten.”  One  huge  hand  lashed  out  and 
jerked  the  kitten  from  Angela’s  arms.  Dirk’s  eyes  were  dark  with 
delight. 

“Don’t!”  She  screamed,  reaching  toward  the  kitten. 

“Don’t  what?”  His  hand  tightened  around  the  kitten’s  belly. 
It  screeched  in  pain. 

“Stop  it,  Dirk.  Please.”  Angela  tried  to  grab  the  kitten,  but  Dirk 
lifted  it  high  above  his  head  and  held  it  there.  It  emitted  a fright- 
ened cry  now,  and  Dirk’s  face  wore  a contorted  smile. 

“Kittens  are  tough,”  he  said.  “You  ought  to  see  how  their 
mother  handles  them.  They  always  land  on  their  feet.  See.”  He 
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tossed  the  kitten  into  the  air,  and  it  hit  the  ground  with  a soft 
thud.  It  was  on  its  feet  in  an  instant.  Angela  stooped  over  and 
picked  it  up. 

“See  what  I mean,  Angela?”  He  turned  and  walked  down  the 
alley  to  where  the  trash  cans  stood  in  a row.  Then  he  stopped  and 
turned  and  watched  her. 

Angela  cradled  the  kitten  in  her  arms  as  she  walked  back 
across  the  cinders  to  the  steps  of  the  porch.  She  sat  down,  placing 
it  in  the  lap  of  her  dress.  It  looked  up  at  her  and  mewed.  She 
smoothed  the  kitten’s  fur  to  take  away  the  imprint  and  the  hurt 
of  Dirk’s  big  hand. 

There  was  a clatter  of  dishes  from  the  kitchen,  and  Angela 
turned  to  look  back  through  the  screen  into  the  dimly-lit  room. 
Her  mother  was  home  from  work  now.  There  was  no  room  for  stray 
kittens  in  her  mother’s  world,  and  no  saucers  of  extra  milk. 

Angela  looked  around  her  quickly.  Dirk  was  still  standing 
down  the  alley,  watching.  Her  gaze  moved  slowly  from  him  back 
across  the  cinders  and  returned  to  the  kitten  in  her  lap.  She  got  up, 
holding  the  corners  of  her  sundress  to  make  a hammock.  Walking 
carefully  to  the  clothesline  which  sagged  low  across  the  yard,  she 
sat  down  again  on  the  prickly  grass.  The  kitten  settled  itself.  Angela 
drew  her  head  down  to  it  and  listened  to  the  tiny,  locust-like  hum- 
ming sound  it  made.  The  rush  of  dizziness  pushed  into  her  chest 
again  and  she  released  it  in  a deep  sigh. 

The  kitten  yawned  and  its  pale,  rose-colored  tongue  came  out 
to  lick  at  its  face.  She  blew  softly  on  the  gray-white  fur  of  its  back, 
then  she  brushed  her  cheek  against  it. 

The  bells  from  the  church  began  to  ring,  and  she  knew  it  must 
be  time  for  supper.  One,  two,  three.  The  separate,  echoing  sounds 
came  to  her  as  she  sat  in  the  late-afternoon  shadows.  Then  the  bells 
paused,  almost  like  they  were  taking  a breath  and  preparing  for 
the  next  sounds  to  come.  One,  two,  three.  The  bells  breathed  again 
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and  Angela  waited.  She  wondered  what  the  people  did  in  the 
church  that  the  bells  should  ring  every  evening.  One,  two,  three. 
The  next  pause  was  a short  one.  Then  the  bells  rang  all  at  once,  so 
many  times  it  was  hard  to  count  them.  The  kitten  trembled  a little 
each  time  they  rang,  and  it  looked  at  her  with  its  head  cocked  to 
one  side.  Then  the  echo  of  the  bells  faded  slowly  in  the  warm  air. 

“Angie,  come  to  supper.”  Her  mother  called  to  her  from  the 
kitchen. 

“O.K.  Just  a minute.”  She  scanned  the  tiny  backyard.  She  saw 
her  jump-rope  beside  the  porch,  and  setting  the  kitten  on  the  grass, 
she  stood  up  quickly  and  ran  to  get  it.  Making  a clumsy  noose, 
she  slipped  it  over  the  kitten’s  head.  The  rope  was  long,  and 
reached  easily  from  the  ground  to  one  of  the  low-hanging  clothes- 
lines. The  noose  hung  limply  around  the  kitten’s  neck. 

“Angela!”  Her  mother’s  voice  was  harsh  now. 

“I’m  coming.”  She  stroked  the  kitten’s  head  softly,  then  turned 
and  scuffed  her  feet  in  the  dust  on  the  way  to  the  steps.  As  she 
opened  the  screen  and  stepped  into  the  house,  Dirk  emerged  from 
the  growing  shadows  at  the  end  of  the  alley. 

After  she  had  eaten,  Angela  hurried  out  onto  the  porch.  It 
was  a few  seconds  before  her  eyes  adjusted  to  the  evening  dimness. 
When  they  did,  she  saw  the  kitten.  She  stiffened,  her  eyes  widened, 
and  she  drew  in  her  breath  sharply.  The  kitten  was  hanging  by  its 
neck,  and  its  tiny  body  was  swinging  slowly  in  an  arc  above  the 
ground.  She  knew  that  it  was  dead.  Then  she  was  aware  of  Dirk, 
watching  her  from  across  the  alley.  She  saw  the  thin,  jagged  line 
of  his  mouth  tied  in  an  ugly  bow  of  a smile.  His  huge  hands  hung 
empty  at  his  sides.  Angela  looked  at  him  steadily  through  the  on- 
coming dusk.  Her  lips  quivered  for  just  an  instant,  and  when  she 
swallowed  she  pushed  back  a knot  of  tears  forming  painfully  in 
her  throat.  Then  she  walked  to  the  clothesline,  removed  the  noose 
from  around  the  kitten’s  neck,  and  cradled  the  still-warm  body 
in  her  arms. 
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(Third  Place,  Catholic  Community  Library  Contest) 


A Time 
Of 

Fermentation 


• Carmeline  Palazzo 


I hadn’t  wanted  to  get  out  of  bed  that  morning  after  my  thir- 
teenth birthday.  But  I was  awakened  by  her.  Her  voice  came 
through  the  large  cracks  in  the  door.  She  was  singing.  She  always 
sang.  I never  understood  the  song.  It  was  in  Italian,  with  the  words 
all  slurred  together.  I could  tell  it  was  a happy  song.  I’ll  never  know 
what  business  she  had  singing  a happy  song,  but  maybe  it  was  the 
only  one  she  knew.  Her  high-pitched  voice  traveled  over  the  same 
worn  scale,  the  same  note,  the  same  words. 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  me  to  arrive  at  the  simple  conclusion 
that  thirteen  was  just  as  dreary  as  twelve.  I had  survived  two  years 
in  Italy  and  almost  eleven  years  in  America — two  years  in  those 
backward  Sicilian  hills  (my  grandmother  referred  to  it  as  “bella 
Sicilia”)  and  almost  eleven  years  in  the  slums  of  the  United  States 
(my  grandmother  referred  to  it  as  “bella  Stati  Uniti”).  So  I had 
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spent  thirteen  years  in  this  “bella”  world  and  I didn’t  want  to  get 
out  of  bed.  Besides  it  was  hot. 

I lifted  the  sheet  and  crawled  out  from  under  it.  Sitting  on 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  I pushed  my  hair  back,  combing  it  with  my 
hands.  She  was  still  singing.  As  she  went  on,  the  volume  increased. 
I threw  myself  back  on  the  bed  and  wondered  what  it  would  be 
like  to  be  dead.  I wouldn’t  feel  the  heat,  nor  that  sticky,  musty  feel- 
ing; but  most  of  all,  I wouldn’t  have  to  hear  her  singing.  Yet  death 
would  separate  me  from  the  only  friend  I had,  Mister  Rocco. 

“Quando  la  bella  mia  ricame  ecuce.”  Her  static  song  brought 
me  back  to  reality — alive  to  a reality  of  smothering  heat.  I re- 
luctantly dressed. 

Then  she  called  me. 

“Helena,  eh,  Helena,  hurry  up  and  get  up.  I want  you  to  do 
something  for  me.  Helena.”  Her  voice  boomed  through  the  three 
meager  rooms.  No  matter  what  she  said,  she  always  found  it 
necessary  to  use  a loud,  screaming  tone.  I guess  she  thought  it  wa9 
the  only  way  anyone  would  ever  understand  what  she  was  saying. 
I heard  her. 

There  she  stood  with  that  gaunt  look.  Her  features  were  point- 
ed and  ugly.  She  lacked  the  gross,  supple-roundedness  of  most 
Italians.  Her  large,  flowered  apron  hung  loose  on  her  thin,  nar- 
row hips. 

“Helena,  go  to  the  store.  Buy  some  cheese  and  bread.  Here’s 
the  money.  Don’t  you  lose  it.  Go  on,  hurry  up!” 

She  punctuated  her  loud  command  by  slapping  the  money  into 
my  hand.  She  started  singing  again.  I didn’t  say  anything  as  I 
walked  outside,  slamming  the  door  hard  behind  me.  I always 
slammed  the  door.  She  called  me  back.  Without  turning  around, 
I could  hear  her  say, 

“And  don’t  waste  all  morning  talking  with  old  Mister  Rocco. 
It’s  a disgrace,  a young  girl  like  you.  Do  you  hear?” 
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I heard  all  right.  As  I walked  up  the  red  brick  cobbled  side- 
walk, I felt  its  hot  brand  on  the  bottoms  of  my  now-rough  feet. 
There  were  cracks  all  along  the  sidewalk.  Each  brick  was  like  a 
little  red  island,  separated  from  each  neighboring  island  by  a nar- 
row black  stream  of  dirt.  The  streams  were  only  measly  trickles 
now,  but  I knew  they  would  swell  into  flooding  torrents  one  day. 


I looked  up  toward  the  sky  but  the  bright,  brooding  sun 
forced  my  glance  down  again.  My  eyes  became  blurred  and  watery. 
When  the  sun  was  shining  the  brightest,  the  neighborhood  looked 
its  worst.  Its  dazzling  light  was  a mockery  to  the  cracks  and  dirt 
and  faded  paint  it  uncovered.  In  the  books  at  school  wherever  the 
sun  was  shining  the  people  were  happy,  the  flowers  were  blooming, 
children  were  laughing,  the  world  was  beautiful.  Whenever  I read 
such  things,  I wanted  to  cry  out — the  books  lie.  The  sun  only 
makes  beautiful  things  more  beautiful. 


The  buildings  leaned  together,  their  faded  colors  blending  into 
a maze  of  rusted,  spotted  brown.  Among  the  crowded  blocks  there 
was  one  brick  building,  containing  many  apartments  and  one  store- 
room on  the  ground  floor  that  housed  Mister  Rocco,  two  cats,  and 
a few  shelves  of  groceries.  As  I approached  the  storeroom,  I trans- 
ferred the  money  she  had  given  me  from  my  right  to  my  left  hand, 
rubbing  my  hand  down  and  up  my  pants  leg  to  dry  the  sweat 
caused  by  tightly  clenching  the  small  dark  coins.  I placed  my  hand 
on  the  rusted  handle  of  the  screen  door  and  pulled.  It  didn’t  open. 
As  usual  it  was  stuck.  I pulled  harder  this  time,  and  harder  still, 
but  it  didn’t  open.  Looking  up  the  splintered  door  casing,  my  eyes 
settled  on  a heavy  black  lock.  I didn’t  understand;  Mister  Rocco 
never  closed  the  store.  He  lived  there.  I jerked  at  the  screen  once 
more  and  then  began  to  pound  on  the  wood.  But  there  was  no 
response.  Maybe  Mister  Rocco  was  still  asleep.  Sitting  down  on  the 
narrow  doorstep  that  protruded  onto  the  sidewalk,  I leaned  against 
the  dust-filled,  rotting  screen.  The  initial  force  of  my  body  pro- 
duced a heavy  cloud  of  brown,  cough-provoking  particles.  I stood 
up  and  peered  through  the  hugh  store  window.  I saw  nothing.  It 
was  dark  inside.  The  dirt  on  the  glass  formed  a shield  of  gray- 
black  matter  against  the  rays  of  the  strong  morning  sun. 
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No  signs  or  advertisements  ever  appeared  in  the  windows,  only 
an  occasional  cat.  Mister  Rocco  never  had  many  customers.  Some 
days  I was  the  only  person  he  saw.  He  often  said,  “You  know, 
Helena,  I don’t  think  I will  ever  become  serious  about  this  grocery 
business.”  Then  he  would  laugh  quietly  and  change  the  subject  and 
tell  me  about  his  teaching  school  in  Italy.  His  voice  took  on  an 
added  dimension,  as  he  chose  just  the  right  word.  He  was  so  careful 
about  words.  As  he  spoke,  new  thoughts  came  to  him,  lighting  his 
dark,  bronze  skin  with  an  even  glow.  His  body  seemed  to  take  on 
new  vigor,  stimulated  by  his  wandering  thoughts. 

He  would  say,  “We  had  our  classes  outside,  Helena,  in  the 
fields,  among  the  olive  groves.  The  boys  loved  the  smooth  smell 
of  olives.  We  could  see  the  peasants  working  below  us  in  the  valley, 
only  a slight  murmur  of  their  singing  and  shouting  reached  us.” 


“Ah,  Helena,  you  are  my  prize  student  Right  now  we  are  in 
the  process  of  pruning  as  with  the  weak,  fragile  vines  that  some  day 
will  yield  a rich,  red  wine.  Your  time  will  come.  But  before  the 
wine  is  ready,  there  must  be  a fermentation.” 


I never  knew  what  he  meant  until  last  October,  when  Mister 
Rocco  and  I made  wine.  After  the  grapes  were  mashed  and  put  into 
a big,  wooden  barrel,  they  were  ready  to  ferment.  For  forty  days 
the  mashed  grapes  boiled,  throwing  off  all  the  dirt  and  seeds  and 
skins.  If  you  sat  with  your  ear  close  to  the  barrel,  you  could  hear 
the  mixture  bubble  violently,  purifying  itself.  After  this  the  wine 
was  ready:  a violent  and  complete  fermentation  means  good  wine. 

Mister  Rocco  was  not  in  the  store.  It  was  too  late  for  him  to 
be  sleeping.  Maybe  he  was  cleaning  out  the  backroom.  I darted 
down  the  narrow  alley  that  led  around  the  long  building  to  the 
back  area.  A fire  of  card-board  boxes  was  slowly  dying  out 

The  back  door  was  unlocked.  As  I stepped  in,  my  eyes  ad- 
justed to  the  dim  light  and  scanned  the  barely  furnished  room. 
Then  I saw  Mister  Rocco.  His  thick  body  was  flung  over  the  barrel 
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of  wine.  His  limp  hands  almost  touched  the  ground.  A cat  screeched, 
as  it  leaped  from  a high  cabinet  to  the  ground.  The  money  dropped 
from  my  hand.  A sharp  pain  lodged  itself  between  my  shoulder 
blades.  The  room  whirled  as  I grabbed  for  a chair,  tipping  it  over 
on  its  side.  I staggered  toward  the  barrel  with  my  outstretched 
hands  reaching  for  the  spicket.  I grasped  it  firmly,  pulling  with  all 
my  weight,  wrenching  the  spicket  from  the  barrel.  After  a hissing 
sound,  the  wine  flowed  freely.  I knelt  on  the  floor  and  cried. 


ltiaw^srv^.. 
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• Barbara  Metzger 


In  Defense  of  the  Muses 


(NOTE:  Poets  sometimes  find  it  necessary  to 
footnote  their  work  in  order  to  keep  it  from 
being  completely  misunderstood.  I do  not  pre- 
sume to  class  this  essay  with  T.  S.  Eliot’s  “ The 
Waste  Land.”  However,  in  the  writing,  a few 
terms  and  phrases  sort  of  slipped  out  that 
might  require  explanation.  Besides,  since  this 
is  a kind  of  senior  recital  or  exhibition  of  the 
treasury  of  knowledge  1 have  stored  up  over  the 
past  four  years,  I would  like  to  give  credit  where 
it  is  due). 

If  you  are  an  advocate  of  the  classics,  and  are  hoping  to  find 
something,  if  not  Homeric,  at  least  a little  Virgilian  in  the  next  few 
pages,  read  no  further.  I will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  the  title  is 
a presumptuous  one.  I am  no  authority  on  mythology:  my  child- 
hood bed-time  stories  were  limited  to  Red  Ridinghood,  Goldilocks 
and  heroines  of  that  kidney.1  Neither  am  I overly-familiar  with 
the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  or  the  Aeneid.  I sincerely  intend  to  read 
them,  but  just  haven’t  had  time  yet,  what  with  college  and  all.  And 
in  fact,  all  I know  about  the  Muses  is  that  there  were  nine  of  them 
and  they  were  all  sisters.  But  I really  do  think  it’s  time  someone 
came  to  their  defense.  Just  look  what  happened:  Homer  started  out 
with  that  “Sing,  O goddess,  of  the  wrath  of  Peleus’  son”  and  for 
about  the  next  2,000  years,  everyone  was  practically  yelling  their 
brains  out  in  what  is  literarily  referred  to  as  “the  invocation  of  the 
Muse.”2  But  then,  all  of  a sudden,  this  humble,  unassuming  prac- 
tice went  out  of  style  and  now  any  writer  who  dares  to  call  on  some 

1.  This  phrase  is  from  T.  S.  Eliot’s  “A  Cooking  Egg.”  I think  it’s  probably 
British  slang  and  has  some  connection  with  the  affinity  of  the  English  for 
kidney  pie. 

2. 1 picked  this  up  from  Thrall  and  Hibbard. 
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higher  being  for  assistance  is  immediately  labeled  as  an  untalented 
fanatic. 

Anyway,  I think  the  Muses  should  be  restored  to  their  rightful 
place  on  the  writer’s  list  of  essentials.  I mean,  any  attempt  to  pro- 
duce anything  at  all  without  them  is  pure,  if  you  will  excuse  the 
expression,  inferno.3  I should  know.  When  I began  my  literary 
career  last  September  with  a Writers’  Workshop,  naive  classicist 
that  I was,  I seriously  believed  that  all  I had  to  do  was  simply 
sit  down  at  my  typewriter,  place  my  fingers  on  the  keys,  and  let 
brilliant  sentences  of  unity,  coherence  and  emphasis  form  them- 
selves as  if  from  some  rhetorical  Ouija  board.  Hah!  All  that  formed 
was  a bunch  of  gibberish,  punctuated  with  typographical  errors. 

I was  completely  frustrated,  until  I remembered  some  frag- 
ments I had  shored4  from  a class  in  literary  theory:  Schiller  kept 
rotten  apples  in  his  desk  and  W.H.  Auden  had  to  drink  innumer- 
able cups  of  tea  in  order  to  keep  the  creative  spark  flickering.  Be- 
sides that,  Coleridge  was  a junky  and  Faulkner  was  a drunk.5  And 
these  four  were  at  least  successful  enough  to  have  their  names 
dropped  on  the  college  level.  So,  I concluded,  I have  been  entirely 
too  altruistic  and  self-sufficient  in  my  esthetic  pursuits.  I must  do 
something  to  keep  this  body  occupied  so  my  mind  can  be  free  to 
create. 

But  poppies  were  out  of  season,  the  alcohol  put  me  to  sleep  and 
my  mother  got  very  funny  about  the  moldy  smell  that  issued  forth 
from  my  dresser  drawers.  I was  forced  to  turn  to  creative  eating, 
which  is  really  an  art  in  itself  and  should  definitely  be  made  an 
integral  part  of  the  future  writer’s  academic  training.  I don’t  want 
to  sound  eccentric,  but  after  all,  isn’t  the  woman  who  is  about  to 
give  birth  to  a child  allowed  certain  gastric  licenses,  of  which  the 
nocturnal  pickles-and-ice-cream  is  one  of  the  more  conservative? 


3.  Dante  Alighieri  wrote  a book  by  the  same  name. 

4.  This  “fragments  I had  shored”  is  a poetic  way  of  saying  “stuff.”  I bor- 
rowed it  from  “The  Waste  Land.” 

5.  I’m  sure  everyone  recognizes  these  lines  from  Stephen  Sondheim’s  “Gee, 
Officer  Krupke.” 
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What  about  the  writer,  who  must  nurture  the  embryo  of  an  idea 
in  the  creative  half  of  his  imagination?  Who  ever  reminds  him  that 
he,  too,  is  eating  for  two?  Nobody,  that’s  who.  And  then  everybody 
wonders  why  poets  always  look  so  lean  and  hungry,  pale  and  wan.6 

Well,  anyway,  I saw  through  the  whole  thing.  And  so  I started 
making  little  trips  down  to  the  kitchen  for  exotic  things  like 
kosher-pickled  tomatoes  and  sesame  seed  crackers  and  green  olives 
with  little  anchovies  inside.  It  was  a delicious  method  but,  un- 
fortunately, I was  unable  to  keep  my  esthetic  distance.  By  the 
time  I had  made  my  rather  laborious  way  back  up  the  stairs,  I 
should  have  been  inspired  to  sit  down  and  write  a Keatsian  poem, 
full  of  luscious,  sensuous  food  imagery.  But  I had  glutted  only  my 
body:  my  mind  was  still  starved.  So,  like  any  other  Epicurean 
would  do,  I inevitably  would  end  up  in  bed,  sleeping  off  the  calories 
and  dreaming  the  dreams  of  the  fat  (full  of  luscious,  sensuous 
food  imagery). 

But  so  strong  was  my  creative  urge  that  I was  almost  entirely 
undaunted  by  this  failure.  Within  a matter  of  weeks  I had  cured  my 
gourmandism  and  was  in  hot  pursuit  of  a new,  non-fat  method.  It 
didn’t  take  long  for  me  to  find  one  that  was  an  exact  opposite  of 
my  first  attempt.  All  right,  if  I had  one  of  those  bodies  that  took 
advantage  the  minute  I even  acted  like  I was  going  to  cater  to  it 
(excuse  the  pun),  I would  fast  and  exercise  and  bring  it  into  do- 
cile subjugation.  From  now  on  out,  there  would  be  nothing  to  eat 
The  only  thing  to  pass  my  lips  at  night  would  be  cups  of  slightly 
sweetened  coffee,  and  this  was  not  to  be  an  end  in  itself  but  only  a 
means  to  an  end  which  I will  explain  later. 

As  another  important  part  of  this  physical  culture  program,  I 
took  up  Hatha  Yoga.  I read  every  word  in  The  Yoga  System  of 
Health  and  Relief  from  Tension : A Clear  and  Complete  Guide  of 
the  Basic  Principles  of  Yoga  by  the  World-Famous  Authority.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated.  Every  few  pages,  Yogi  Vithaldas  would  appear 
with  his  beautiful  body  and  long,  greasy  black  hair,  profusely  il- 
lustrated. Each  posture  would  be  more  distorted  and  painful-looking 


6.  Lifted  from  Sir  John  Suckling,  Cavalier  poet. 
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than  the  one  before.  It  was  plain  to  see  that  this  was  the  way  to 
the  kind  of  physical  perfection  I was  searching  for,  where  body  and 
mind  act  together  to  produce  deep,  beautiful  thoughts.  I started  out 
with  Sukhasana  (the  Easy  Pose).  All  I had  to  do  was  sit  on  a hard 
surface  (the  floor)  with  my  legs  crossed  under  me,  my  back 
straight,  arms  outstretched,  palms  open  with  only  my  index  finger 
and  thumb  touching,  head  up,  knees  touching  the  ground,  and 
then  breathe  rhythmically,  i.e.,  while  counting.  Obviously,  no  pro- 
found thoughts  came.  How  could  they,  when  all  the  time  I was 
wondering  whether  or  not  it  was  time  to  breathe,  if  I should  in- 
hale or  exhale,  and  if  I ought  to  do  it  with  my  mouth,  my  right 
nostril,  my  left  one,  or  all  three,  or  what?  I didn’t  completely  give 
up  yoga  until  I over-did  Sarvangasana  or  the  Whole-body  Pose. 
It  was  supposed  to  stimulate  the  thyroid  gland,  and  I always 
figured  after  that  night  that  I had  either  over-stimulated  my  thy- 
roid or  sprained  some  obscure  cartilage  or  something  in  my  back, 
because  I really  wasn’t  the  same  for  about  three  months. 

However,  I did  remain  faithful  to  the  coffee  method.  Whenever 
I felt  my  powers  of  concentration  waning,  I would  pour  another 
scalding  cup  of  instant  coffee  down  my  blistered  throat.  This 
really  did  the  job.  No  longer  did  Morphean  tendencies  deter  me 
from  that  task  which  is  so  important  to  every  writer : creative  read- 
ing. (Creative  reading  might  be  loosely  defined  as  loading  your 
mind  with  the  works  of  the  Great  and  Successful  so  that,  when 
you  sit  down  with  pen  in  hand,  it  will  be  all  you  can  do  to  keep 
yourself  from  outright  plagiarism).7  I could  now  stay  up  till  all 
hours,  saturating  myself  with  inspiration.  However,  I gradually 
developed  an  acute  case  of  hypochondria,  and  one  night,  after  two 
cups  of  coffee  and  several  fast-paced  pages  of  Salinger,  I mistook 
coffee  nerves  for  a coronary  thrombosis.  It  was  rather  embarrassing 
to  wake  up  the  next  morning  and  find  myself  still  alive,  but  I ac- 
cepted the  failure  of  my  diagnosis  with  all  due  humility  and  swore 
that  I would  never  again  touch  coffee  after  sundown. 

I could  go  on  indefinitely,  describing  the  elaborate  system  of 
breaks  (sleep  breaks,  television  breaks,  conversation  breaks,  fresh- 

7.  This  definition  is  my  own.  I just  thought  it  might  enhance  the  classical 

balance  of  this  essay  if  I inserted  one  more  footnote. 
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air  breaks,  etc.)  that  I devised  to  revive  my  mind  when  the  tedium 
of  creative  labor  became  too  oppressive.  But  you  know  how  that 
goes : I was  doing  well  to  fit  work  breaks  in  between  everything  else. 

All  these  failures  tend  toward  one  conclusion:  I,  for  one,  am 
going  back  to  the  Muse  system.  What  could  be  simpler  or  more 
worldly-wise  than  to  enlist  the  services  of  a reputable,  old-fash- 
ioned Muse  who  could  sing  of  plots  and  metaphors,  symbolism  and 
rhymes,  leaving  me  with  nothing  to  do  but  type  her  dictations  and 
gather  in  the  laurels?8 


8.  I’m  ending  this  thing  with  a footnote  because:  a)  I could  think  of  no 
other  way,  and  b)  without  this  one,  there  would  be  seven,  and  you  know 
how  superstitious  we  pagan  writers  are. 


(Encounter 


Were  they  once  young  and  beautiful  with  fresh  hope 
These  decrepit  old  men  and  meager  women 
With  craggy  necks,  dusty  hats  and  faded  hair? 
The  city  Sunday  streets  are  unkind 
To  withered  age,  to  blank  blue  eyes 
That  cannot  speak  of  ancient  castle  dreams. 

They  stop  me,  the  crippled  pencil-sellers, 

The  whiskey-breath  men  with  whining  eyes, 

“Lady,  some  money  for  some  food — I’m  hungry.” 
And  I glance  and  mumble  No  and  hurry  on 
With  bulging  purse  alone  on  wide  empty  streets 
For  I am  afraid. 


• Janet  Schmitz 
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• Helen  Scott 


The  Egg  Lady 


w 

▼ ▼ hen  I went  to  pick  up  our  basket  of  eggs  last  Tuesday,  I 
didn’t  see  Annie  Beckert,  and  in  a way  I was  kind  of  glad.  Annie  is 
our  egg  lady,  and  she  makes  me  feel  sort  of  mixed  up.  You  know 
how  it  is  with  some  people.  You  like  to  be  around  them  because 
they’re  interesting,  but  you  don’t  like  to  be  around  them  because 
they’re  different  from  everybody  else  and  they  make  you  feel 
kind  of  funny. 

Annie  is  a big,  fat,  sloppy  woman  and  she’s  got  those  dark, 
shiny  little  eyes  that  stare  at  you.  Her  dress  is  always  dirty.  No 
matter  when  you  see  her  or  what  dress  she’s  wearing,  it’s  always 
dirty,  and  it’s  usually  a faded,  cotton  thing  held  together  with  a 
pin  here  and  there.  She’s  got  a bunch  of  black  fuzz  on  her  chin 
and  black,  straggly  hair  that’s  supposed  to  be  pulled  back  in  sort 
of  a bun,  but  some  of  the  hair  is  always  coming  loose  and  hanging 
down  and  Annie  has  to  brush  it  out  of  her  eyes. 

It’s  my  job  to  go  to  Annie’s  house  twice  a week  and  pick  up 
our  eggs.  Annie  and  her  husband  Frank  live  about  six  blocks  from 
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us  on  a small  farm  at  the  edge  of  town,  and  Mom  thinks  I’m  the 
only  one  of  the  girls  old  enough  to  go.  The  other  kids  would  be 
scared  to  walk  into  Annie’s  house  anyway,  and  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
I feel  a little  creepy  sometimes,  too. 

Usually  Annie  seems  pretty  good-natured.  She  tells  me  to 
come  right  in  and  calls  me  honey,  and  she  talks  about  her  dog  and 
about  how  the  hens  are  laying.  Sometimes  she  asks  me  if  I would- 
n’t like  to  rest  a minute,  and  she  waddles  over  and  moves  a pile  of 
junk  off  a chair  and  I sit  down.  Then  she  wants  to  know  how  Mom 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  are  doing  and  what’s  going  on  in  town. 
But  I never  stay  very  long.  After  I tell  her  about  the  family,  I 
can’t  think  of  anything  to  talk  about  except  her  dog.  It’s  an  old 
black  and  white  mongrel,  about  as  fat  as  Annie,  and  it  walks  around 
real  slowly,  always  puffing  and  wheezing.  Besides  that  the  kitchen 
always  seems  so  dark  and  dirty  and  it’s  so  filled  up  with  junk  that 
you  think  if  you  don’t  watch  your  step  a pile  of  stuff  will  come 
crashing  down  on  you. 

But  a couple  times  when  I rapped  at  the  back  door  I guess 
Annie  wasn’t  so  good  natured.  I could  hear  shouting  inside,  Annie’s 
voice,  and  then  I would  hear  Mr.  Beckert’s  voice,  soft  and  calm 
but  kind  of  tense,  too.  I think  Annie  nips  at  the  bottle  once  in  a 
while  and  when  she  does  she’s  kind  of  hard  to  get  along  with.  Once 
I heard  a splintering  sound  like  a dish  sailing  across  the  room  and 
cracking  against  a wall.  Then  Mr.  Beckert  came  to  the  door  to 
hand  me  my  eggs,  and  his  face  was  all  sort  of  white  and  strained 
looking.  One  time  when  they  were  having  an  argument,  I got  our 
eggs  and  then  I hung  around  and  hid  behind  a bush  to  see  if  any- 
thing else  was  going  to  happen.  I saw  Mr.  Beckert  come  out  of 
the  house  and  stand  there  for  a minute,  as  if  he  didn’t  know  what 
to  do  with  himself.  Annie’s  old  dog  came  around  the  house  right 
then  and  Mr.  Beckert  hauled  off  and  really  kicked  that  dog,  and 
the  poor  mutt  landed  about  four  feet  away.  Boy,  was  I scared!  I 
stayed  behind  that  bush  and  didn’t  move  a muscle  until  Mr. 
Beckert  crossed  the  yard  and  walked  into  the  barn,  and  then  I 
ran  home  as  fast  as  I could  go. 

Telling  this  makes  Mr.  Beckert  look  like  a pretty  bad  char- 
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acter,  but  sometimes  I can  see  how  it  must  be  awful  aggravating 
to  be  Annie’s  husband,  and  I can’t  understand  how  he  manages  to 
live  with  her.  I mean  they’re  so  different  you  can’t  see  how  they 
could  get  along.  Annie’s  so  noisy  sometimes  and  Mr.  Beckert  is  so 
quiet  and  doesn’t  seem  to  have  much  to  say  most  of  the  time.  He’s 
a pale,  tall  skinny  man  with  sort  of  blonde  hair  pasted  down  on  his 
head  and  real  light  blue  eyes.  He  always  looks  pretty  clean  and 
neat,  I mean  as  neat  as  anybody  can  look  who  works  around  a 
farm.  And  Annie’s  so  darned  messy.  I think  he  hates  to  see  her 
slop  around  the  way  she  does.  One  time  when  I got  some  eggs 
Annie  had  a cold  and  she  wiped  her  nose  all  along  the  sleeve  of 
her  dress.  Mr.  Beckert  was  in  the  kitchen  then  and  when  he  saw 
her  he  looked  like  he  wanted  to  throw  up. 

The  only  part  of  Annie’s  house  I’ve  ever  seen  is  the  kitchen, 
and  it’s  a dandy.  You  never  saw  so  much  junk  piled  around  in  your 
life.  There  are  stacks  of  old  clothes  and  stacks  of  old  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  boxes  and  about  a million  other  things.  I don’t 
think  Annie  ever  throws  anything  away.  There  are  three  stoves  in 
that  kitchen,  and  only  one  of  them  works,  but  it  seems  as  if  Annie 
hates  to  part  with  the  other  two.  The  kitchen  is  so  full  of  stuff  the 
only  clear  space  is  right  around  the  table,  and  it  usually  has  a pile 
of  dirty  dishes  on  it  with  dried  egg  yolks  on  them  and  coffee  stains 
and  smears  of  jelly.  Annie  smokes  a lot,  and  the  air  always  smells 
like  cigarette  butts  and  greasy  things  frying  and  as  if  nobody  has 
opened  a window  in  there  for  years.  Lots  of  times  there’s  a pile  of 
bones  on  the  floor  for  the  dog.  I bet  Mr.  Beckert  just  hates  the  way 
Annie  keeps  that  kitchen. 

The  yard  is  always  pretty  nice-looking,  though.  Mr.  Beckert 
takes  care  of  it,  and  the  grass  is  always  cut  and  the  bushes  clipped 
and  trimmed.  Mr.  Beckert  has  a magnolia  tree  and  jonquils  and 
tulips  and  lilac  bushes.  But  the  thing  he  seems  proudest  of  is  a rose 
bush  in  the  back  yard.  He  really  takes  good  care  of  that  bush, 
and  it’s  a pretty  thing  with  all  those  big,  red  roses  on  it.  A couple 
of  times  he  gave  me  some  to  take  home  to  Mom,  because  he  knows 
she  just  loves  them.  When  he  cuts  the  roses  he  always  handles 
them  very  carefully  and  tenderly,  and  sometimes  he  sniffs  at  them 
and  smiles  as  if  they’re  the  sweetest  smelling  things  in  all  the  world. 
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One  time  when  I was  there  the  bush  looked  sort  of  droopy,  and 
Mr.  Beckert  was  fussing  and  stewing  over  it  as  if  the  world  was 
going  to  come  to  an  end.  I said  maybe  he  ought  to  dig  it  up  and 
move  it  because  Mom  had  a bush  one  time  that  was  sort  of  puny 
and  when  she  moved  it  it  seemed  to  perk  up  and  started  growing 
like  anything.  Golly,  he  got  excited.  Usually  Mr.  Beckert  doesn’t 
talk  very  much,  but  he  started  flapping  his  arms  around  and  say- 
ing no,  he  couldn’t  do  that,  it  would  be  bad  for  the  bush  and  it 
would  damage  the  roots  and  all  kinds  of  other  things  I don’t 
remember.  But,  boy,  he  got  upset.  You’d  think  I’d  said  he  ought  to 
dig  it  up  and  chop  it  into  a million  pieces  and  throw  it  away. 


This  rose  bush  must  be  pretty  old,  because  I heard  Mom  and 
Dad  talking  one  time  about  Mr.  Beckert  planted  it  when  his  first 
wife  Ellie  ran  away  about  twelve  years  ago.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
sort  of  in  memory  of  her,  and  I guess  that  was  a pretty  sad  time 
for  Mr.  Beckert.  This  Ellie  just  walked  out  one  evening  and  nobody 
even  saw  her  go.  I don’t  know  why  she  left,  but  one  old  fellow 
in  the  neighborhood  said  the  whole  story  sounded  pretty  fishy  to 
him.  He  said  if  nobody  saw  her  leave,  probably  she  didn’t  really 
leave,  and  he  wouldn’t  be  surprised  to  find  out  that  Mr.  Beckert 
had  knocked  her  on  the  head  and  buried  her  some  place  around 
the  farm.  But  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  him  because  he  and 
Mr.  Beckert  had  a fight  over  a property  line,  and  everybody  knew 
he  was  just  saying  that  to  get  even  with  Mr.  Beckert.  Besides  he 
was  nothing  but  an  old  gossip  who  was  retired  and  had  nothing  to 
do  but  talk  and  hang  around  the  garage  all  day  long  with  all  the 
other  old  fellows. 

Last  Tuesday  when  I went  to  get  our  eggs,  Mr.  Beckert  came 
to  the  door.  I didn’t  hear  any  sounds  of  fighting  or  anything,  and 
Mr.  Beckert  didn’t  look  angry;  he  even  looked  kind  of  happy.  I 
was  surprised  when  he  told  me  Annie  wasn’t  there.  “Annie’s  gone 
to  see  some  relatives  in  Toledo,”  Mr.  Beckert  said,  “and  I don’t 
know  just  when  she’ll  be  back.  It’s  been  quite  a while  since  she’s 
seen  her  folks,  and  she’ll  probably  stay  and  have  a nice,  long  visit.” 
He  even  whistled  a little  as  he  put  the  eggs  in  the  basket.  I noticed 
that  a lot  of  the  junk  had  been  moved  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  I 
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thought,  boy,  will  Annie  ever  be  mad  when  she  comes  back  and 
sees  this.  The  two  stoves  that  didn’t  work  had  been  moved  outside, 
and  all  the  old  newspapers  and  magazines  and  boxes  were  gone.  I 
didn’t  see  Annie’s  dog,  either.  I suppose  she  took  it  to  Toledo 
with  her. 

Mr.  Beckert  said  he’d  been  out  working  in  his  yard  part  of 
the  day,  and  I suppose  that’s  why  he  seemed  so  happy.  He  sure 
likes  to  putter  around  in  that  yard.  And  I thought  I must  remem- 
ber to  tell  Mom  about  Mr.  Beckert’s  new  rose  bush.  She  just  loves 
his  roses,  and  now  he’s  got  a brand  new  bush  planted  right  next 
to  the  old  one. 
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(An  incident  in  St.  Paul’s  Cemetery,  Washington,  D.  C.) 


Perhaps  we’d  never  have  found  her  that  night, 

The  Lady,  seated,  controlled  in  all  her 
Dignity  of  weathered  age,  green  mantled, 
Contemplative,  face  black,  ever  so  black, 

Except  where  evening  light  played  checkers 
On  her  cheek,  secretive  as  grief  is, 

There  amid  her  clustered  holly  trees 
Waiting  with  an  agony  of  patience 
For  the  first  stirrings  of  the  Eternal  Word, 

Where  trees  of  the  primeval  forest  stand — 

No,  we  never  would  have  found  her, 

So  subtly  withdrawn  from  tourist’s  eye, 

Unless  we  came  that  twilight  eve,  weary 
From  the  routine  of  summer  study,  upon 
Him,  the  only  living  man  among  the  dead. 

He  was  bent  over  a slab  of  cracked  stone 
Fingering  the  inscription,  when  we  begged 
His  pardon  for  intruding.  He  straightened 
Up  and  then  we  saw  what  might  have  been 
A sprite,  or  elf,  in  tin  hat,  fireman-shaped 
With  letters  crudely  spelling  out  in  red 
MARVIN,  across  his  leathered,  sunburnt  brow. 
Eyes  blood  shot  and  speech  that  came  in  broken 
Rhythm,  he  called  our  attention  to  his  find: 

A tombstone  split  by  the  roots  of  a tree, 

The  silent  room  of  the  dead  uprooted. 

Yes,  sure,  he  knew  where  Grief  was,  but  there  were 
Other  things  he’d  show  us  first.  Why  over 
Yonder  was  a carrara  tomb  in  glass. 


Did  we  know  that?  With  the  Last  Supper 
Carved  in  every  detail  down  to  toe  nails. 

That’s  workmanship  you  wouldn’t  want  to  miss. 

“But  Grief,  Sir,  where  is  that,  Saint-Gauderis  Grief?” 

Let  Grief  wait.  Come  see  the  carrara  tomb, 

Pure  marble,  think  of  that!  We  humored  him 
And  through  the  fading  light  three  nuns  followed 
Marvin  in  the  gleam  through  atmosphere 
Redolent  of  spirits  other  than  the  dead. 

There  now,  wasn’t  it  worth  your  while?  We  tried 
To  appear  moderately  interested 
In  Da  Vinci’s  fresco  copied  in  stone 
Protected  from  the  elements  in  glass. 

Oh,  you  still  want  Grief?  Well,  let  me  tell  you, 

There  are  works  in  stone  superior  to  your  Grief. 

You  didn’t  know  I WM.S  a stone  cutter? 

Ifs  bronze,  you  know,  the  Grief  you’re  looking  for. 
Well,  you’ve  not  far  to  go,  just  left  around 
The  bend  and  on  past  the  two  stone  angels 
She’s  hidden  in  a clump  of  holly  trees. 

Abruptly  he  dismissed  us  and  returned 

Where  we  found  him,  to  the  cracked  and  buckled  stone. 

And  so  we  found  her  sitting  there,  quiet, 

Calm  and  waiting,  and  we  too  waited 
Until  the  sun  had  played  his  game  across 
Her  face,  and  in  the  fading  light  we  walked 
Out  among  the  tombs,  back  to  our  books, 

Leaving  something  of  us  there  and  carrying 
Memories  of  two  faces  that  will  ever  merge — 

The  red-eyed  Marvin  and  Saint-Gauden’s  Grief. 

• Sister  Marcella  Marie 
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• Mary  Ann  Dunn 


Death  of  the  Short  Story 


M 

-LT-Iust  we  place  the  short  story  in  a coffin  and  bury  it  forever 
in  the  annals  of  history?  Many  critics  seem  to  hold  that  viewpoint 
with  their  elegaic  prophecies  for  this  so-called  decadent  form.  But 
has  the  short  story  actually  begun  its  downward  trudge  to  the 
grave  or  have  these  critics  overlooked  writers  such  as  Eudora 
Welty?  She  is  certainly  worthy  of  emulation  for  her  part  in  preserv- 
ing the  life  span  of  the  short  story.  For  example,  anyone  who  would 
venture  to  read  her  story  “A  Visit  of  Charity”  must  surely  exclude 
himself  from  the  short-story  funeral  procession.  Here  is  a birth 
rather  than  a death.  A birth  of  beauty  and  freshness!  A new  life 
of  meaning  and  sensitivity!  We  are  greeted  with  a vitality  that 
beckons  us  to  delight  in  its  freshness.  And  that  is  what  we  do.  We 
delight.  We  are  fascinated  by  the  fantasy  and  wonder.  We  enjoy 
the  beauty  and  charm.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  horror  and  cruelty. 

“A  Visit  of  Charity”  opens  with  the  arrival  of  a selfish,  young  girl 
at  an  Old  Ladies  Home.  Marian,  a Campfire  Girl  desirous  only  of 
earning  points,  is  delivering  a plant  to  some  old  ladies  at  the  Home. 
Not  acquainted  with  any  of  the  ladies,  Marian  says  that  “any  of 
them  will  do.”  The  nurse  directs  her  into  a room  with  two  old  ladies 
where  her  whirlwind  of  mystery  and  horror  begins.  The  room  is 
dark  and  overcrowded  with  furniture.  The  window  shade  is  down, 
the  door  is  shut  and  Marian  feels  as  one  “being  caught  in  a robbers’ 
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cave,  just  before  one  is  murdered.”  One  woman  is  bed-ridden  and  is 
constantly  screaming  that  Marian’s  flowers  are  not  pretty,  but 
are  “stinkweeds.”  The  other  old  lady  plucks  Marian’s  hat  off, 
snatches  the  plant  and  shuts  the  door  behind  Marian.  During  her 
alleged  “visit  of  charity,”  Marian  is  horrified  at  the  bickering 
between  the  two  old  ladies.  The  bed-ridden  Addie  has  seen 
through  the  ambitious,  selfish  Marian  while  the  other  old  lady  will 
not  admit  the  reality  that  Marian  has  paid  her  visit  for  reasons 
other  than  charity. 


In  seeking  to  discover  Eudora  Weltis  capacity  for  charming  her 
reader,  we  can  revert  to  her  own  words.  “The  mind  in  writing  a 
story  is  in  the  throes  of  imagination.”  Captivated  in  the  chains  of 
fancy  and  imagination,  Eudora  Welty  creates  a world  of  fascina- 
tion and  wonder.  It  is  a real  world,  but  not  a cold,  calculating  one. 
She  enswathes  her  world  with  a mist  that  at  first  blurs  the 
reality.  But  with  a closer  scrutiny,  we  perceive  the  striking  com- 
bination of  realism  enhanced  by  fantasy.  Only  an  artist  can  per- 
form such  an  operation.  An  artist  alone  is  permitted  to  trans- 
cend actuality  and  adorn  it  with  a beauty  that  dazzles.  Such  an 
artist  is  Eudora  Welty.  In  her  enchanting  world,  she  does  not 
merely  say  that  shrubs  beautified  the  Home,  but  rather  “the  prickly 
dark  shrubs  with  which  the  city  had  beautified  the  Home.”  With 
her  intriguing  ability,  Eudora  Welty  adds  freshness  to  her  descrip- 
tion of  the  Home.  It  was  of  “whitewashed  brick  and  reflected  the 
winter  sunlight  like  a block  of  ice.”  How  pleasing!  And  how  imagin- 
ative! When  Marian  entered  the  Home,  “there  was  loose,  bulging 
linoleum  on  the  floor.”  But  the  artist  does  not  leave  us  with  only 
a cold  description  of  the  floor.  She  vivifies  and  animates  it:  “Marian 
felt  as  if  she  were  walking  on  the  waves.”  Hence,  in  her  unique 
manner,  Eudora  Welty  fashions  an  imaginative  ice  castle  with 
prickly  dark  shrubs  surrounding  and  bulging,  wave-like  floors.  We 
pause  momentarily,  wondering  if  we  have  entered  the  pages  of  a 
fairy  tale.  After  a moment’s  reflection,  we  comprehend  the  rich- 
ness and  grandeur  of  Eudora  Weltis  tri-level  world.  Reality,  fan- 
tasy and  mythology.  We  perceive  how  the  realistic  world  is  trans- 
formed into  a world  of  fantasy.  A real  old  ladies  home  is  frozen 
into  an  ice  castle  with  linoleum  converted  to  an  ocean  floor.  Later, 
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the  prickly  shrubs  which  beautified  the  home  symbolize  the  beauti- 
fying trees  in  the  Garden  of  Paradise.  In  this  instance,  the  mytholo- 
gical world  comes  into  being  as  the  Eve  figure,  Marian,  retrieves 
her  apple  from  under  these  beautifying  shrubs. 

Not  only  does  Eudora  Welty  create  a fascinating  world  “in  the 
throes  of  her  imagination,”  but  she  also  populates  her  world  with 
equally  fascinating  characters.  Her  enchanting  figures  exist  on  dif- 
ferent levels  of  meaning  and  in  various  worlds  of  fantasy.  Marian, 
the  14-year-old  campfire  girl,  is  on  one  level  symbolic  of  a selfish, 
coldhearted  little  girl.  She  has  no  desire  to  bring  happiness  to  the 
old  women,  but  only  wishes  to  earn  points.  The  sick  women 
are  to  her  only  a means  by  which  to  gain  a point.  In  this,  Marian’s 
world  of  cruelty  and  horror,  they  exist  as  things,  not  persons. 
Shocked  at  the  manner  in  which  she  is  treated  in  this  horror  world 
and  unconscious  of  her  own  cruel  treatment,  Marian  desires  to 
flee  and  never  return  to  this  realistic  world.  This  might  be  called 
the  literal  or  realistic  level  of  meaning. 

In  contrast,  on  the  fantasy  level,  Marian  enters  the  fairy  tale 
world.  In  this  world,  she  becomes  a Red  Riding  Hood  figure  or  even 
an  Alice  in  Wonderland.  We  see  her  in  the  capacity  of  Red  Riding 
Hood  as  the  story  first  opens.  “She  wore  a red  coat  and  her  straight, 
yellow  hair  was  hanging  down  loose.”  Marian  carried  the  plant  to 
the  old  women  just  as  Red  Riding  Hood  brought  a basket  of 
goodies  to  her  grandmother.  The  bed-ridden  Addie  greets  Marian 
as  the  wolf  in  grandmother’s  bed  greeted  Red  Riding  Hood.  Addie 
becomes  symbolic  of  the  wolf  in  her  sly  manner  of  showing  Marian 
for  what  she  really  is.  On  this  fantasy  level,  Marian  also  takes  the 
form  of  Alice  in  Wonderland.  As  Alice  stood  dazed  at  the  bicker- 
ing over  her  at  the  Mad  Hatter’s  Tea  Party,  so  Marian  is  astonished 
at  the  two  old  women  wrangling  about  her. 

“Flowers!”  screamed  the  old  woman.  “Pretty  flowers.” 

“They  are  not  pretty!” 

“Pretty  flowers”;  the  first  old  woman  insisted. 

“Stinkweeds,”  said  the  other  old  woman  sharply. 
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“One  came  out  last  month  to  see  us,”  said  the  first  old  woman. 

“Did  not,”  cried  the  other  old  woman. 

“Did  so!  Read  to  us  out  of  the  Bible  and  we  enjoyed  it!” 
screamed  the  first. 

“Who  enjoyed  it!”  said  the  woman  in  bed. 

Through  this  symbolic  motif  of  the  Mad  Hatter’s  Tea  Party,  Eu- 
dora  Welty  succeeds  in  injecting  a moral  tone.  This  moral  tone  is 
effected  through  irony  and  especially  through  the  word  “charity.” 
The  word  “charity”  becomes  an  archetype  word  around  which  the 
whole  meaning  structure  revolves.  The  irony  is  produced  through 
the  discrepancies  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  word  “charity” 
and  that  of  the  world  in  which  a girl  makes  a visit  to  earn  points 
where  old  ladies  bicker  and  a nurse  is  an  automaton. 

Departing  this  world  of  fantasy,  Marian  enters  the  mythological 
world.  On  this  third  level  of  meaning  Marian  represents  the  Eve 
figure.  “Under  the  prickly  shrub  she  stooped  and  quickly,  with- 
out being  seen,  retrieved  a red  apple  she  had  hidden  there.  She 
jumped  on  the  bus  and  took  a big  bite  out  of  the  apple.”  The  apple 
depicts  her  as  an  Eve  figure  who  cannot  overcome  her  sins  of  sel- 
fishness and  unkindness.  With  one  instantaneous  bite,  she  sym- 
bolically admits  defeat,  as  did  Eve. 

In  further  comprehending  the  merit  due  Eudora  Welty  for  her 
preservation  of  the  short  story,  we  can  again  quote  her:  “Atmos- 
phere in  a story  may  be  its  chief  glory.”  Not  only  does  she 
understand  one  of  the  principles  of  a short  story,  but  Eudora 
Welty  practices  this  principle  in  her  creations.  Her  three  worlds  of 
reality,  fantasy  and  mythology  are  bathed  in  a unique  atmosphere 
that  adds  a brilliant  luster  to  them.  Through  the  enchantment  of 
this  atmosphere,  we  are  lured  to  read  her  story  not  once,  but  many 
times.  There  is  a reason  for  her  power  to  entice.  Eudora  Welty 
draws  us  by  her  inventive  genius  in  creating  an  atmosphere  of  mys- 
tery, a mystery  that  enthralls  us  by  its  beauty  and  freshness. 

In  the  first  pages  of  “A  Visit  of  Charity,”  we  are  introduced  to 
her  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  mystery.  “There  was  a smell  like 
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the  interior  of  a clock.  Everything  was  silent  until,  behind  one  of 
the  doors,  an  old  lady  of  some  kind  cleared  her  throat,  like  a 
sheep  bleating.”  Eudora  Welty^s  description  of  the  old  women’s 
room  and  Marian’s  first  reactions  to  the  old  ladies  add  further  to 
the  atmosphere.  “Everything  smelled  wet — even  the  bare  floor. 
She  held  onto  the  back  of  the  chair,  which  was  wicker  and  felt 
soft  and  damp.  Her  heart  beat  more  and  more  slowly,  her  hands  got 
colder  and  colder,  and  she  could  not  hear  whether  the  old  women 
were  saying  anything  or  not.  She  could  not  see  them  very  clearly. 
How  dark  it  was!  The  window  shade  was  down  and  the  only  door 
was  shut.  Marian  looked  at  the  ceiling  ...  It  was  like  being  caught 
in  a robbers’  cave,  just  before  one  was  murdered.”  This  atmosphere 
is  intensified  even  more  through  the  actions  of  one  of  the  old 
ladies: 

“The  first  old  woman  sat  down  in  a rocking  chair — and  began 
to  rock.  She  seemed  to  rock  faster  and  faster.  Marian  did  not  see 
how  anyone  could  rock  so  fast  . . . and  rocking  so  high  that  her 
black  comfort  shoes  lifted  off  the  floor  like  a little  child’s.” 

“She  stopped  the  rocker  with  a neat  pat  of  her  feet  and  leaned 
toward  Marian.  Her  hand  reached  over — it  felt  like  a petunia  leaf, 
clinging  and  just  a little  sticky.” 

“Her  small  lips  suddenly  dropped  apart  and  exposed  a half 
circle  of  false  teeth  with  tan  gums.” 

Thus  we  have  perceived  the  manner  in  which  Eudora  Welty 
has  aided  in  breathing  a longer  life  into  the  short  story  form.  Her 
world  and  characters  of  fantasy  should  certainly  convince  those 
critics  who  are  ready  to  place  the  short  story  in  the  grave,  that  it 
has  not  been  exhausted,  that  all  the  techniques  have  not  been  tried. 
According  to  Eudora  Welty  herself,  the  short  story  writer  “has 
tried  anything — but  presumably  not  everything.  Variety  is,  has 
been  and  no  doubt  will  remain  endless  in  possibilities,  because 
the  power  and  stirring  of  the  mind  never  rests.” 
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IF  KEATS  HAD  ONLY  LOOKED  INTO  A HISTORY  BOOK 


INSTEAD  OF  INTO  CHAPMAN’S  HOMER 


Pardon  me,  Keats,  but  it  seems  every  time 
Someone  reads  that  clever  rhyme  you  call 
A sonnet,  it  makes  me  fume  and  fidget 
In  my  grave  ( though  I’m  really  rigid.) 

That  little  faux  pas  you  made  confusing  me 
With  Cortez,  though  I think  that  he  is 
Nice  enough;  but  you  should  have  tried  to  be 
More  specific  when  you  spoke  of  the  Pacific! 
Oh,  I know  you  were  ecstatic,  poring 
Over  Homer’s  classic;  but  still  I 
Find  it  quite  degrading  to  see  my  name 
Reduced  to  lowly  footnote  fame! 

“Cortez,”  I vow,  is  a noble  word 
And  “stout  Balboa”  sounds  absurd 
Yet  a man  must  have  his  due 
Even  if  it  upsets  poetic  stew. 

You  had  your  reason,  I deduce, 

To  use  poetic-license  ruse; 

I know  poetry  is  no  history  book 
( That’s  where  I have  carved  a nook.) 

But  now  it’s  done;  Say!  I think  I’ll  go 
Travelin’  off  to  Mexico. 

Let  Cortez  scale  that  peak  and  see 
The  wide  Pacific  Ocean  lee. 

Tve  said  my  piece:  I make  my  bow; 

I’ll  sleep  a little  better  now. 


• Janet  Schmitz 


• Valerie  Shaw 


The  Wasp 


(An  Exercise  in  Observation) 


He  attacked  it  viciously,  like  a rabid  bat.  He  tried  to  mutilate  this 
other  self,  bobbing  on  the  ceiling,  taunting  him  in  the  glare  of  the 
overhead  light.  But  the  other  remained,  expanding  and  contracting 
its  two-dimensions  each  time  he  lunged  for  it.  The  shadow  re- 
mained, as  unsubstantial  as  his  own  ability  to  cope  with  this  new 
enigma. 

The  brown  wasp  suspended  himself  above  the  room  with  minute 
vibrations  of  his  brittle  wings,  perplexed,  on  the  brink  of  bursting 
into  mad  frenzy.  He  was  trapped  in  the  room  away  from  his  mud- 
molded  home,  the  gray  fall  skies,  and  the  thin  sunshine.  He  was 
alone  in  a puzzle. 

His  slender  brown  body  swooped  down,  then  surged  up  again, 
as  if  on  a current  of  hope,  then  down  again  in  despair.  Landing  on 
the  floor,  he  explored  the  yellowed  boards,  examined  each  dirty 
niche,  and  allowed  his  attention  to  be  diverted  by  a gum  wrapper. 
He  examined  a fold  of  the  green  paper  with  his  delicate  appendages, 
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until  the  crumpled  bit  tipped,  shocking  him  back  into  the  reality  of 
the  stuffy  room. 

Light  filtered  through  the  white  curtain,  perforating  the  dimness 
with  criss-cross  patterns  etched  on  the  floor.  The  wasp  followed  the 
dustbeams  and  the  light  drew  him  towards  the  window.  He  hovered 
cautiously  around  the  deep  folds  of  the  curtains,  and  then  lighted 
gingerly  on  the  hem  of  one  nubby  panel.  This  might  be  the  solu- 
tion. He  crawled  around  to  the  window  side  of  the  panel  by  sheer 
chance.  Instantly  his  body  was  alert.  His  antennae  waved  excitedly. 
He  sensed  something  quite  familiar. 

It  was  the  outside  air  pouring  through  the  slightly-opened  win- 
dow in  a constant,  steady  stream.  He  rushed  through  the  window 
and  without  warning  his  body  crashed  against  a large  black  screen. 
He  lay  stunned  on  his  back,  looking  dizzily  up.  With  considerable 
effort,  he  rolled  himself  to  his  feet  and  saw  seven,  perhaps  eight 
other  wasps  clustered  near  the  top  of  this  screen.  So  he  wasn’t 
alone  in  this  puzzle  as  he  had  formerly  thought.  He  flew  expect- 
antly up  to  them.  They  ignored  him.  They  seemed  unaware  that 
another  had  joined  their  number.  Each  one  crawled  in  its  limited 
space,  numb  to  all  external  reality  but  the  surface  of  the  screen. 

At  this  point  in  his  troubles  it  would  seem  a divinity,  a super- 
natural agent,  intervened  on  his  behalf.  A human  hand  ever  so 
cautiously  raised  the  screen  about  an  inch.  This  jarred  the  wasps. 
They  swarmed  and  battled  their  bodies  against  glass  and  screen, 
and  flew  all  the  higher  up. 

And  so  the  wasp  passed  his  afternoon  and  evening,  slowly 
graying  from  lack  of  food  and  warmth;  he  dropped  to  the  sill,  dy- 
ing of  this  last  exhausting  effort  for  freedom.  The  rest  flew  together 
in  a quivering  black  ball.  From  the  moment’s  confusion  each  re- 
turned to  its  former  state  of  selfness,  unaware  or  indifferent  to  the 
other’s  plight.  At  evening  the  human  hand  came  back,  brushed  aside 
the  corpses  and  shut  the  screen  and  window. 
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• Janet  Chisholm 


Imitation 

of 

Tragedy 

SUNNY  SPRING  afternoon  did  not  seem  appropriate  for  the 
first  tragedy  of  Ellen’s  life.  The  Burlington  clicked  happily  over 
the  rails  in  rhythm  with  her  partner’s  sleepy  nod.  Two  teen-age 
girls  chattered  gaily  in  their  seats  behind  her;  they  were  her  age, 
but  it  was  obvious  that  they  were  immature  and  untouched  by 
tragedy. 

Ellen  picked  a white  thread  from  her  black  skirt  and  hoped  she 
looked  tragic  enough,  but  she  saw  that  she  had  not  moved  her  part- 
ner by  her  tragedy.  Even  the  appearance  of  the  old  man  next  to 
her  was  more  ludicrous  than  tragic.  He  had  a shock  of  long  white 
hair  and  a small  white  beard.  He  wore  a dark  blue  suit  and  a wide 
striped  tie  that  were  decidedly  outmoded.  He  didn’t  smoke  or 
read  or  even  try  to  talk  to  her  but  stared  out  the  window  and 
nodded  sleepily. 

She  closed  the  book  she  had  been  trying  to  read  and  walked  to 
the  ladies’  room.  It  was  empty  so  she  had  an  abundance  of  mirrors 
in  which  to  observe  her  appearance.  She  was  displeased.  Her  red 
chignon  seemed  too  fiery  and  happy.  A lock  of  hair  had  come  loose 
so  she  carefully  tucked  it  into  its  proper  place.  Although  she  had 
used  as  much  eye  shadow  as  her  mother  would  allow,  her  eyes  were 
still  blue  and  they  insisted  on  sparkling.  Ellen’s  black  suit  had 
seemed  mournful  enough  at  home  but  next  to  the  dull  rose  walls 
it  was  alive  and  chic.  She  sat  at  a dressing  table  and  lighted  a ciga- 
rette. Smoking  still  made  her  eyes  water,  but  cigarettes  made  her 
meditative:  she  started  to  go  over  the  past  two  weeks  and  she 
thought  about  her  cousin  Mary  Jane’s  wedding. 

Mary  Jane  was  lucky  to  be  able  to  look  forward  to  a life  of 
love.  At  seventeen  Ellen  knew  she  would  never  love  again.  She  had 
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planned  to  go  to  the  junior-senior  prom  with  Bob;  she  had  even 
chosen  the  dress  she  would  buy.  She  really  hadn’t  taken  anything 
for  granted.  They  had  been  dating  since  the  Thanksgiving  dance  so 
she  was  shocked  when  Rosemary  told  her  that  Henry  told  her  that 
Bob  had  asked  Anna- Jo  Simms.  That  night  she  told  her  mother  that 
she  had  decided  to  be  in  Mary  Jane’s  wedding.  Her  mother  said: 
“Of  course  you  can’t.  You  wrote  three  weeks  ago  and  told  her  you 
were  going  to  the  prom  and  it  would  be  silly  to  expect  her  to 
change  her  plans  two  weeks  before  her  wedding.”  Ellen  had  pleaded 
and  said  that  the  trip  could  be  her  birthday  present  for  next  year 
and  she  had  looked  so  tragic  that  when  her  father  came  home  her 
mother  asked  him.  They  let  her  call  Mary  Jane  long  distance. 
Mary  Jane  said  okay  and  took  Ellen’s  measurements  so  she  could 
have  a dress  made  for  her  in  Chicago.  Mary  Jane  sent  her  a little 
piece  of  green  satin  so  she  could  have  her  shoes  dyed.  Everything 
worked  out  so  well,  her  red  hair  and  green  dress  and  all,  that  some- 
times it  was  hard  to  be  tragic.  Her  cigarette  was  all  burnt  so  she 
decided  to  have  another  but  the  two  teen-agers  came  in  chewing 
gum  and  giggling.  She  left  the  room  and  went  back  to  her  seat  to 
get  her  books.  Then  she  went  up  to  the  dome  car  to  read  in  peace. 

Ellen  had  brought  two  books  to  read.  One  was  Emil  und  Die 
Detektive  which  was  a children’s  story.  The  book  was  in  German 
script  and  she  enjoyed  it  even  though  she  was  reading  it  for  German 
I,  and  she  had  to  keep  using  the  glossary.  She  was  sure  that  it 
looked  as  though  she  were  reading  Goethe  or  Schiller.  The  other 
book  was  Death  of  a Salesman,  which  she  was  reading  for  American 
lit.  It  looked  impressive  also  because  not  too  many  people  read 
plays  for  enjoyment  on  trains,  and  it  certainly  did  not  look  like 
a high  school  text  book. 

There  was  a sailor  in  the  dome  car  who  looked  so  much  like 
Bob  that  Ellen  wanted  to  kick  him.  He  had  short  blond  hair  and 
gray  eyes  and  the  same  kind  of  determined  mouth.  Only  he  was 
just  an  ordinary  sailor  and  Bob  wanted  to  be  a lawyer.  She  used 
to  respect  and  admire  the  law  but  it  was  the  reason  they  had  broken 
up  three  weeks  before  the  dance.  Bob  was  going  to  graduate  that 
year  and  then  go  away  to  college  so  he  said  he  wanted  to  give  her 
the  chance  to  date  other  boys.  She  had  never  thought  they  would 
break  up  so  soon,  like  right  before  the  prom.  She  had  even  turned 
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down  a date  with  George  Paton.  He  was  short  and  fat  and  quiet, 
but  he  would  have  gotten  her  to  the  prom.  She  stared  at  the  sailor 
and  was  glad  that  she  was  going  to  be  in  Chicago  at  the  wedding 
tomorrow  instead  of  in  Kansas  City  at  the  dance  where  Bob  and 
Anna- Jo  would  be. 

The  sailor  started  to  smoke  and  her  eyes  got  watery  so  she  took 
her  books  and  went  downstairs  to  her  seat  and  hoped  that  her 
partner  would  have  come  to  life.  She  thought  she  was  lucky.  He 
was  filling  a small  black  pipe  with  tobacco  from  an  old  leather 
pouch.  He  lighted  the  pipe  and  turned  toward  the  window.  She 
opened  Emil  and  wished  that  the  old  man  would  be  a little  im- 
pressed by  her  intelligence  even  though  her  tragedy  had  not 
moved  him.  She  read  in  peace  until  he  turned  away  from  the  win- 
dow and  looked  at  her  book.  “Be  impressed”  she  thought  but  she 
heard  him  say:  “Konnen  Sie  Deutsch  sprechen?”  He  seemed  too 
happy  with  his  question.  “Ein  Bisschen,”  she  stammered  and  was 
saved  by  the  porter’s  call  to  dinner. 

Ellen  left  her  books  in  her  seat  and  walked  as  tragically  as  she 
could  to  the  diner.  She  sat  alone  and  stared  at  the  sunset  and  was 
upset  by  the  red  rose  on  each  table.  She  thought  about  the  roses 
she  had  gotten  from  Bob  for  Valentine’s  Day  and  suddenly  felt 
tragic  again.  The  waiter  was  a tall,  thin  Negro  with  patient,  brown 
eyes.  Ellen  chose  a veal  cutlet  and  he  served  it  silently.  She  was 
pleased  with  this  quiet  man  who  seemed  to  fit  so  well  into  her 
tragedy.  He  clumsily  poured  her  coffee  with  his  left  hand  and  she 
turned  her  attention  from  the  rose  to  his  hands  and  saw  that  his 
right  hand  was  wrapped  in  a rude  gauze  bandage.  “Sorry,  Miss,  but 
I had  a little  accident  in  the  kitchen.  Can’t  use  my  right  hand.” 

“Oh,  what  happened?” 

“Cut  it  on  the  kitchen  fan.” 

“Very  badly?”  She  was  surprised  at  her  concern  for  this  stranger. 

“Well,  we  wired  ahead  for  a doctor  to  get  on  at  Quincy.” 

“Why  don’t  you  take  it  easy  until  then?”  She  thought  it  was 
quite  silly  to  go  on  working  after  something  like  that,  but  she  ad- 
mired the  man’s  endurance. 

“Can’t.  We  only  have  one  other  waiter  and  I’m  the  head- waiter 
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so  I have  to  stay  on  the  job.  Besides,  we’ll  be  busy  after  the  second 
dinner  call.” 

They  were  busy.  She  managed  to  nurse  her  veal  cutlet  until 
they  arrived  in  Quincy.  While  they  were  stopped,  the  other  waiter 
brought  her  ice  cream  and  she  ordered  more  coffee.  Her  partner 
from  the  coach  came  to  the  diner  when  she  was  starting  her  cigar- 
rette.  The  only  empty  place  was  next  to  her  but  he  asked  politely: 
“Darf  ich  mich  neben  Sie  setzen?” 

She  replied  carefully:  “Ja  gewiss,  wenn  Sie  wollen.” 

“How  long  haf  you  been  studying  German?”  He  asked.  His  Eng- 
lish was  good  but  German. 

“Only  a year.” 

“You  are  doing  very  veil.  I have  been  studying  English  since 
the  var  and  I still  haf  much  to  learn.” 

“Oh,  you  are  from  Germany?” 

“Yes,  I am  Jewish,  but  I managed  to  escape  after  my  vife  and 
children  . . .” 

The  other  waiter  took  the  German’s  order. 

“Berlin,  you  know,  vas  quite  different  then  in  the  happy  times 
when  Kastner’s  Emil  played  there.” 

She  was  silent  because  she  did  not  know  what  to  say.  The  head 
waiter  came  back  and  Ellen  asked  him  about  his  hand.  “The  doc- 
tor gave  me  novocaine  and  took  seven  stitches.”  He  showed  her 
the  professional  bandage  that  smelled  of  disinfectant.  He  cleared 
away  her  dishes.  Ellen  finished  her  cigarette  and  took  another  sip 
of  coffee  but  it  tasted  cold  and  bitter.  She  ordered  a coke  so  that 
she  could  stay  at  the  table  with  her  German  partner.  The  rose  was 
beginning  to  wilt.  Ellen  wondered  what  kind  of  flowers  Anna- Jo 
would  wear,  what  kind  George  would  have  given  her,  but  most  of 
all  she  looked  forward  to  the  flowers  at  the  wedding.  A lock  of  hair 
had  escaped  from  her  neat  chignon.  She  curled  it  around  her  finger 
and  leaned  forward  a little.  She  looked  up  at  her  friend  and  said 
slowly,  “Morgen  gehe  ich  zur  Hochzeit.” 

The  German  smiled.  “Vill  you  be  a member  of  the  vedding?” 
“Eine  Brautjungfer.” 

“You  will  be  a lovely  bridesmaid.” 

Her  eyes  insisted  on  sparkling. 
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The  Actor 


• Jeannie  Bond 


s 

Senior  year  brings  with  it  many  long  awaited  privileges  and,  at 
last,  the  chance  to  be  in  the  class  play.  At  the  first  mention  of  it,  I 
would  conjure  up  dreams  of  meeting  “the  one”  and  continuing  our 
romance  long  after  the  play  had  been  forgotten.  It  promised  to  be 
something  to  remember  since,  for  the  first  time  in  many  years,  our 
play  would  be  casting  boys. 

The  month  of  January  was  electric-blanket  weather.  It  was  so 
pleasant  to  stay  in  bed  until  the  last  possible  minute;  but  on  this 
particular  morning,  I was  up  much  earlier  than  usual,  unaware  of 
the  numbness  in  my  fingers  and  nose. 

“Mother,  I’ll  be  late  tonight,”  I called  down  as  I put  on  my 
blazer.  “Tryouts  for  the  class  play.”  I drank  down  my  breakfast 
and  was  gone. 

Throughout  the  day  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  excitement 
in  the  air.  I could  feel  it  every  time  a girl  added  herself  to  the  rows 
of  young  hopefuls  in  the  speech  teacher’s  room.  Finally,  she  said 
that  she  would  hear  us  read  parts. 

For  the  next  few  days,  we  were  like  so  many  pins,  drawn  to 
that  magnet  of  a bulletin  board.  At  last  the  parts  were  assigned, 
along  with  the  schedule  for  the  first  rehearsal. 

When  I first  saw  him,  I had  no  thoughts  as  to  his  part  in  our 
production.  Then,  checking  the  cast  of  characters,  I learned  that 
he  would  play  Mr.  Smith.  I was  Mrs.  Smith. 
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He  was  so  big  and  handsome,  with  blue  eyes  and — oh,  you 
know  how  the  description  goes.  There  was  no  harm  in  this — except 
that  at  the  time  I was  nursing  a crush  I had  had  on  him  for  the 
past  two  years. 

For  some  time,  things  went  along  quite  normally.  We  spoke 
to  each  other  only  when  our  lines  called  for  it,  and  I assured  myself 
that  I could  keep  a level-headed  attitude  towards  him. 

When  we  began  rehearsing  our  lines  together,  I noticed  the 
change.  Often  I would  find  him  looking  at  me,  then  quickly  looking 
away;  and  when  he  spoke  his  lines,  they  didn’t  seem  like  lines 
from  a play  at  all.  It  seemed  as  if  he  were  speaking  only  to  me. 
Then,  suddenly,  I knew  for  certain  what  was  happening;  and,  try 
as  I may,  there  wasn’t  a thing  I could  do  about  it.  And  I think  he 
knew,  too. 

Before  long,  the  actual  stage  work  began.  It  was  so  exciting  to 
start  “living”  our  parts.  Our  “family”  seemed  to  be  taking  shape. 

He  was  a great  humorist,  and  I soon  fell  into  step  with  him. 
We  used  to  rehearse  our  lines  in  as  many  different  ways  as  we 
could  think  of.  British,  southern,  French — you  name  it,  we  did  it. 
The  cast  was  always  in  stitches  over  our  crazy  antics.  We  would 
change  dull  action  into  a dramatic  love  scene,  and  sometimes  we 
would  even  change  a line  so  that  it  would  knock  an  important  char- 
acter completely  out  of  the  play.  Maybe  it  was  because  we  were  so 
much  alike  that  we  seemed  so  close.  Wherever  I looked  he  was 
there,  begging  me  to  “ham  it  up”  with  him. 

Soon  the  other  members  of  the  cast  began  to  notice  this  dif- 
ference in  him.  “Isn’t  he  paying  an  awful  lot  of  attention  to  you?” 
they  would  ask.  But  I firmly  denied  anything  more  than  a friendly 
relationship  with  him.  I wasn’t  going  to  let  anyone  know  how  I felt 
about  him  until  I was  sure  that  he  felt  the  same  way. 

A few  days  before  our  first  performance,  a rumor  reached  me 
that  he  was  going  to  ask  me  out,  probably  that  weekend.  Hopefully, 
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I waited;  and  I guess  I even  prayed  a little.  I should  have  realized 
the  truth  when  he  didn’t. 

Opening  night — and  what  a performance!  Everyone  was  agi- 
tated and  nervous;  and  once  when  he  missed  his  cue,  I whispered 
his  line  to  him.  A few  minutes  later,  I noticed  him  smile  slightly 
and  wink. 

When  the  curtain  closed,  he  let  out  a whistle  of  relief  and  I 
burst  into  tears.  At  last  the  strain  of  the  recent  weeks  was  over. 
But  then,  they  had  been  so  much  fun.  It  was  such  a letdown  to 
know  that  I would  no  longer  see  him  every  day.  It  seemed  as 
though  our  “family”  was  breaking  up,  and  our  “marriage”  was  over. 

No  one  took  dates  to  the  cast  party.  We  all  just  went  in  two 
or  three  cars,  and  kind  of  paired  off  when  we  got  there.  Everybody 
remarked  on  his  ability  to  cover  up  his  mistake,  and  he  squeezed 
my  hand  as  he  told  them  all  how  I had  helped  him.  It  was  plain  to 
see  that  he  had  been  a success.  His  acting  had  won  him  the  com- 
pliments of  his  friends — and  tonight  I was  sure  that  he  would 
realize  an  awareness  of  love  for  me. 

But  he  never  did.  He  never  called  me  again,  and  I rarely  saw 
him.  Once,  at  a dance,  I saw  him  across  the  room.  I waved,  and  I’m 
sure  that  he  saw  me ; but  my  wave  went  unreturned. 

From  time  to  time,  I heard  that  he  was  dating  other  girls,  but 
I clung  to  the  hope  that  he  would  soon  realize  his  mistake  and 
come  back  to  me.  Then  one  day,  a thought  struck  me.  What  did  I 
mean,  “come  back  to  me”?  I never  really  had  him  at  all;  I only 
thought  I did. 

Our  “family”  still  exists  in  my  mind,  but  I no  longer  live  in 
the  past  as  I did.  I can  never  forget  our  performance,  the  reward  for 
all  those  wearisome  rehearsals.  Even  though  I made  the  play  into 
something  it  never  really  was,  I’m  not  sorry  it  happened.  After  all, 
how  can  you  lose  something  you  never  even  had? 
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Insight 


• Barbara  Metzger 


The  wind  of  a February  afternoon  was  tearing  off  large  pieces 
of  storm  clouds  and  shredding  them  into  fleece.  Laura  hurried 
along  the  street  toward  the  art  gallery  and  felt  that  the  wind  or 
something  as  vicious  was  gnawing  and  tearing  inside  her  like  a 
Spartan  fox.  It  always  happened  this  way.  For  weeks  her  life 
would  drift  from  one  day  to  the  next,  tranquil  as  a leaf  on  a sum- 
mer pool.  It  was  a pre-natal  sort  of  comfort  she  felt  then,  with 
sensations  and  impressions  washing  over  her  like  a warm  bath  and 
her  mind  so  numbed  it  didn’t  really  matter  that  she  was  so  far  from 
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what  she  wanted  to  be.  But  then  something  would  jolt  her.  It  could 
be  as  subtle  a thing  as  Mr.  Novak’s  face  when  he  stood  before  her 
easel  and  she  knew  he  was  trying  terribly  hard  to  fine  something 
on  it  worth  praising.  Or  maybe  it  would  be  Joan  smiling  behind 
her,  “That  looks  interesting — but  what  are  you  trying  to  do?”  She 
always  seemed  to  know  the  precise  moment  when  Laura  was  not 
completely  sure  herself  of  what  she  was  “trying  to  do.”  It  was  from 
these  small  sparks,  these  hints  that  she  had  no  business  in  the 
studio,  certainly  none  in  the  field  of  art  itself,  that  a fire  would 
start  inside  Laura.  Fed  with  her  own  feeling  of  inadequacy,  it 
would  grow  until  the  realization  that  she  must  prove  herself  roared 
in  her  head  and  burned  through  her  veins  like  a fever. 

She  knew  she  would  have  to  relax,  loosen  up  somehow,  if  she 
was  going  to  accomplish  anything  that  afternoon.  Now  her  mind 
was  just  a swarm  of  unrelated  images,  half-thoughts  and  ambition. 
Running  up  the  cobbled  steps  toward  the  gallery  she  looked  down 
at  her  watch.  It  was  after  four  o’clock,  and  the  sign  on  the  door 
said  “Weekdays:  10:00  to  5:00.”  Any  inspiration  she  received 
would  have  to  come  in  less  than  an  hour.  She  swung  open  the  door 
and  showed  the  guard  her  student  pass  as  she  pushed  through  the 
turnstile.  First  she  would  walk  around  very  slowly  for  about  ten 
minutes  and  try  to  lull  herself  into  a mood  of  calm  receptivity. 
Maybe  it  would  be  best  to  just  stand  in  front  of  that  Madonna 
with  the  swirling,  wild-blue  mantle  for  the  whole  ten  minutes.  Then 
she  would  go  to  the  sculptures  to  get  the  feel  of  strength  and  form, 
the  Flemish  for  detail,  the  room  with  the  Canaletto  to  study  com- 
position and  finally  to  the  moderns,  where  she  hoped  the  ambiguous 
swirls  and  splashes  and  squirts  of  paint  would,  for  a change,  take 
on  some  meaning  for  her.  There  would  be  less  than  ten  minutes  for 
each  room,  but  it  would  be  enough  if  she’d  really  concentrate.  She 
would  make  it  be  enough. 

Except  for  an  occasional  guard,  the  gallery  was  empty.  The 
sound  of  Laura’s  heels  smacked  against  the  ceiling  and  rolled  down 
the  walls  in  hollow  echoes.  It  was  dusky  and  quiet.  Laura  tried  to 
swallow  the  silence  and  make  it  melt  the  tightness  in  her  chest. 
Her  face  was  not  so  tense  now  but  her  eyes  still  had  a fierce 
brilliance  and  were  almost  completely  black.  She  moved  the  sketch 
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book  to  her  other  hand  and  pushed  the  dry  brown  hair  from  her 
forehead.  It  was  good  to  be  here  like  this,  alone,  feeling  unnamed 
and  unnumbered  potentialities  swelling  inside  her.  The  time  for 
looking  at  the  sculptures  came  much  too  soon. 


It  was  dark  in  the  inner  rooms  of  the  east  wing  and  Laura 
could  only  distinguish  vague  outlines.  But  it  was  better  this  way. 
She  let  her  hands  glide  freely  over  the  surfaces,  the  austere  granite 
faces  and  straight  torsoes  of  Egyptian  princes,  the  voluptuous 
curves  around  the  lips  and  arms  of  what  was  probably  a marble 
Bacchus.  There  were  no  signs  to  contradict  her  until  a mouse-like 
guard  in  a grey  suit  and  steel-rimmed  glasses  turned  on  the  lights 
and  stood  against  a far  wall,  eyeing  her  suspiciously.  She  ignored 
him.  Near  the  door  was  the  bust  of  the  Roman  Legislator.  Part  of 
the  nose  had  been  chipped  away,  but  the  face  was  still  an  uncom- 
promising portrait  of  a man  confirmed  in  his  sins.  Laura  admired 
its  realism,  especially  the  sagging  layers  of  flesh  around  the  mouth. 
But  now  it  reminded  her  of  someone.  That  must  be  the  way  Mr. 
Novak  looked  when  he  stood  behind  her,  watching:  a grim,  hard- 
ened bigot.  But  when  he  talked  to  her  his  face  and  voice  were 
gentle,  and  she  felt  guilty  for  disliking  him.  Why  did  he  have  to  be 
kind?  He  must  know  the  last  thing  she  wanted  was  sympathy.  Why 
couldn’t  he  just  tell  her  what  she  was  doing  wrong,  what  she  could 
do  to  make  something  good?  The  guard  blew  his  nose  and  moved 
to  another  wall.  Laura  experienced  a certain  satisfaction  to  hear 
his  shoes  squeak. 

She  was  more  careful  in  her  observations  of  the  paintings. 
Whenever  she  came  to  one  that  seemed  to  be  representative  of  a 
period,  she  took  down  notes  on  the  back  of  an  envelope.  The 
Flemish  women  and  their  swollen  infants  were  personally  repul- 
sive to  her,  but  the  colors  were  good  and  she  stood  with  her  face 
almost  touching  the  canvas  to  study  the  background  detail.  In  the 
Venetian  room  she  wrote  a few  lines  on  the  perspective  of  a market 
scene  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  in  front  of  “Entrance  to  the 
Grand  Canal,”  not  even  trying  to  analyze  it.  She  liked  to  let  her 
eyes  slide  over  the  sails  and  ropes  of  the  ships,  dripping  like  pieces 
of  cream  against  the  dull  blue  sky.  But  it  was  getting  late. 
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She  hurried  up  the  stairs  to  the  second  floor,  trying  to  outrun 
her  own  apprehension.  She  knew  this  was  going  to  be  a challenge, 
a sort  of  test.  One  day  Mr.  Novak  had  brought  Joan  and  her  up 
here  to  the  contemporary  art,  and  it  had  been  as  if  she  had  no 
eyes.  She  had  stood  mute,  while  the  other  two  discussed  emotions 
and  theories  and  experiences  she  was  too  ashamed  to  admit  she 
could  not  see.  The  teacher  and  student  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
her  completely  that  day.  But  they  must  have  remembered  her 
ignorance  because  now  Laura  always  felt  like  the  unworthy  infidel 
in  the  temple  of  the  studio,  listening  to  the  sacred  words  between 
master  and  disciple.  Sometimes  Mr.  Novak  spoke  to  her  as  an 
individual,  but  their  conversations  never  ended  well.  That  was  why 
she  was  here  now.  He  had  begun  gently,  with  a compliment  on  her 
work  for  the  day.  But  when  he  finished,  she  realized  that  he  was 
trying  to  tell  her  she  was  wasting  her  time,  that  she  lacked  what- 
ever it  took  to  make  an  artist. 

“You  have  a very  good  critical  eye.  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
doing  graduate  work,  perhaps  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  sculptors? 
That  seems  to  be  your  strongest  area  . . .”  Laura  didn’t  care  that 
he  was  uncomfortable,  and  she  coldly  watched  him  exhaust  his 
paltry  supply  of  consolations  before  she  ended  the  conversation. 

“I  really  don’t  know,  Mr.  Novak.  I hadn’t  considered  it.”  She 
didn’t  have  to;  she  knew  she  could  never  be  satisfied  being  a 
scientist  of  art,  studying  textbooks  and  evaluating  other  artists’ 
work  by  abstract  theories.  That  was  why  she  felt  she  must  take 
something  home  today,  something  gathered  from  all  these  great 
works,  that  she  could  store  in  herself  and  draw  from  when  she 
stood  before  her  own  canvas. 

Two  young  boys  were  making  fun  of  an  iron  sculpture  when 
she  entered  the  room,  but  their  noise  didn’t  bother  her.  As  she 
moved  along  the  walls,  she  began  to  get  an  encouraging  new  insight 
into  the  essence  of  art:  she  could  do  as  well  as  this  herself.  All 
these  men  had  done  was  take  something  that  had  happened  to 
them  and  tried  to  express  the  emotion  of  the  situation  in  color  and 
movement.  She  certainly  was  capable  of  feeling  and  responding  to 
her  environment.  And  as  for  expressing  her  reactions,  Mr.  Novak 
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himself  had  once  said  that  her  style  was  almost  photographic.  All 
she  had  to  do  was  learn  to  unite  the  two:  the  emotion  and  the 
expression  of  the  emotion.  Laura  left  the  room  confidently.  She 
knew  she  could  do  it. 

It  was  ten  minutes  till  five.  There  was  just  enough  time  to  get 
some  coffee  and  look  over  her  sketches  before  the  gallery  closed. 
As  she  settled  at  a corner  table  in  the  third-floor  cafeteria,  the 
anticipation  began  beating  inside  her  again.  She  let  it  mount  while 
she  drank  the  coffee,  and  then  she  opened  her  sketch  pad.  Surely 
there  would  be  something  here  she  could  start  with,  and  black 
coffee  would  make  her  tense  so  she  could  think  better. 

The  first  group  of  charcoals  were  stiff  and  disappointing.  But 
these  had  been  done  almost  two  years  ago.  The  life  drawings  would 
be  better.  She  turned  the  pages  faster  and  found  that  the  life  draw- 
ings were  not  better.  Her  sense  of  proportion  had  improved  slightly, 
but  most  of  the  heads  looked  like  they  belonged  on  different  bodies 
and  the  figures  were  completely  lifeless.  Laura  flipped  through  the 
rest  of  the  book,  trying  to  find  some  basis  for  hope.  The  five  o’clock 
bell  rang  as  she  closed  down  the  back  cover. 

All  the  way  down  the  stairs,  through  the  turnstile  and  out  the 
iron  doors,  Laura’s  mind  fought  against  complete  recognition  of 
the  truth.  These  sketches  really  weren’t  very  good.  But  that  didn’t 
mean  anything.  True,  she  had  spent  hours  on  most  of  them,  but 
she  knew  she  could  do  better.  She  would  bring  them  home  and  take 
the  same  subjects  and  try  to  improve  on  them.  She  knew  she  could. 
She’d  stay  up  all  night  if  she  had  to,  drink  lots  of  coffee,  and  then 
in  the  morning  she’d  show  Mr.  Novak.  She  wouldn’t  give  in. 

But  gradually  her  thoughts  slowed  to  an  even  legato,  their 
rhythm  becoming  like  the  whisper  of  tide  at  night,  caressing  her, 
soothing  her,  washing  away  the  last  traces  of  heat  and  light.  She 
was  suddenly  very  tired,  and  when  the  wind  caught  at  her  sketches, 
she  let  it  have  its  way,  choosing  not  to  watch  as  it  dragged  them 
over  a low  hedge  and  into  the  mud. 
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• Linda  Moser 


A Man 


For  All  Seasons: 


A Review 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a people  with  as  rich  a Christian  herit- 
age as  ours  has  produced  so  little  great  Catholic  literature  in  the 
twentieth  century.  No  English  or  American  Catholic  has  been 
the  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  literature.  The  work  that  most 
nearly  approximates  a modern  religious  tragedy,  though  marred  by 
theological  deficiencies,  is  written  by  Archibald  MacLeish, 

a non-believer.  More  recently,  and  perhaps  revealing  more  starkly 
the  inadequacies  of  current  Catholic  literature,  has  come  “A 
Man  for  All  Seasons”,  a play  by  Robert  Bolt.  Mr.  Bolt  professes  to 
be  “not  a Catholic,  nor  even  in  the  meaningful  sense  of  the  word  a 
Christian.”  And  yet  he  has  given  a definitive  and  penetrating  pic- 
ture of  St.  Thomas  More  that  is  without  parallel  in  contemporary 
drama. 

Employing  an  unadorned,  straightforward  style,  Bolt  recounts  the 
events  which  force  St.  Thomas  to  take  a stand  against  his  king, 
Henry  VIII,  and  his  society,  that  of  the  high-renaissance  in  six- 
teenth-century England.  To  all  outward  appearances,  Bolt’s  Thomas 
differs  little  from  the  affluent  businessman  of  today’s  Madison 
Avenue  set.  He  is  wealthy,  loves  his  family,  and  has  no  desire  for 
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martyrdom.  It  is  Mr.  Bolt’s  gentle  but  firm  insistence  on  the  human 
qualities  of  the  man  that  emphasize  the  virtues  of  the  saint. 

Robert  Bolt  presents  his  reader  with  the  workings  of  a great 
and  agile  mind  attempting,  through  the  due  process  of  law,  to  save 
itself.  Against  this  mind  is  pitted  a society  characterized  by  narrow- 
minded diplomats  and  self-indulging  clergymen.  Only  by  resorting 
to  the  use  of  a perjured  witness  is  Thomas’  world  able  to  con- 
vict him  of  treason. 

Bolt’s  characterization  of  More’s  family  is  affable  without  being 
jocose.  He  can  gently  chide  Alice  More’s  extravagance,  and  yet 
convey  to  the  reader  her  strength  and  dignity.  He  re-creates  Mar- 
garet More’s  natural  reticence,  and  yet  makes  explicit  the  channel 
of  complete  communication  existing  between  father  and  daughter. 

Fulfilling  the  need  for  a link  between  the  seemingly  unconnected 
scenes  in  this  vast  and  varied  canvas  is  the  brilliant  dramatic 
device  of  the  Common  Man.  He  assumes  numerous  characters  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  play,  and  interjects  pithy  comments.  His  role 
provides  a comic  touch  while  carrying  undertones  of  deep  irony. 

Why  has  Robert  Bolt  succeeded  where  others,  gifted  with  faith, 
have  fallen  short?  Perhaps,  as  in  the  words  of  the  song  “Gigi”,  we 
have  been  “standing  up  too  close  or  back  too  far.”  We  may  have 
seen  too  much  of  the  saint  and  too  little  of  the  man.  Or  we  may 
have  retired  Thomas  More  to  the  shelf  as  too  intellectual,  too  long 
ago,  and  too  far  away  to  be  relevant  to  twentieth-century  society. 
Bolt  has  now  taken  him  down  from  that  shelf,  penetrated  the  haze 
of  time,  and  stripped  away  the  sugar-coating  that  so  frequently  en- 
cases sanctity. 

He  has  revitalized  St.  Thomas  in  an  aesthetically  satisfying  man- 
ner, and  has,  with  perfect  dramatic  structuring,  revealed  a sig- 
nificant tie  between  sixteenth  and  twentieth-century  societies.  Ours 
is  a world  much  like  that  of  St.  Thomas,  for  the  individual  is  once 
again  swallowed  in  the  vortex  of  the  masses.  We  can  hope  that  “A 
Man  for  All  Seasons”  will  act  as  a spur  in  helping  us  to  re-evaluate 
our  motives  for  acting,  and  will  make  us  search  out  the  area 
within  each  of  us  that  belongs,  not  to  society,  but  to  God  alone. 
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CjroLindlrea  L 


ing.: 


3Jt  1962 


Above  the  road-scar  the  lonely  summit  rears, 

As  ancient-seeming  as  Egypt’s  pyramid, 
Invulnerable  to  changes  of  the  years. 

Who  knows  what  rock  and  fault  within  are  hid? 

But  we  will  break  and  turn  this  ground,  forbid 
Its  mute  solidity  to  stir  our  fears, 

For  against  this  fixed  hill  my  sisters  bear; 

And  though  the  wind  has  swept  away  the  sound, 

They  press  the  iron  and  stone  of  prayers 

That  will  subdue  and  take  this  stubborn  ground. 

Pat  Breed 
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Contributors 

Jeannie  Bond,  ’66 

is  a tall,  blond,  ethereal-looking  freshman  who 
plans  to  major  in  English.  Her  notorious  wit  will 
no  doubt  be  a consolation  to  her,  especially 
when  she  arrives  at  the  sobering  years  of  Liter- 
ary Theory,  Shakespeare  and  a 2,000-page  sur- 
vey of  British  Literature.  In  her  story,  Jeannie 
reflects  on  one  of  the  experiences  that  helped 
develop  her  wry  humor. 

Betty  Booker,  ’63 

is  one  of  those  five  or  six  rare  seniors  who  have 
chosen  to  spend  the  last  semester  of  their  college 
life  on  campus.  When  she  is  not  sitting  in  the 
cafeteria,  fearlessly  voicing  her  opinion  on  men, 
marriage  and  life  in  general,  she  is  most  probably 
in  the  art  annex  preparing  for  her  coming  exhibit. 
Betty  has  lately  mastered  the  art  of  assemblage, 
which  is  the  ability  to  put  together  rusty  cans, 
old  corn  cobs  and  other  articles  of  trash  so  that 
the  result  is  esthetically  satisfying. 

Pat  Breed,  ’63 

is  the  veteran  poetry  writer  of  the  staff.  Although 
she  is  a housewife  with  two  children,  her  scho- 
lastic achievement  has  been  outstanding.  Mrs. 
Breed  is  a member  of  Delta  Epsilon  Sigma, 
Honor  Society. 

Janet  Chisholm,  ’65 

has  successfully  eluded  her  partner  in  journalism, 
archie  the  cockroach,  long  enough  to  try  some 
independent  writing.  Exhilarated  by  her  new- 
found freedom,  she  has  cast  all  creative  inhibi- 
tions to  the  winds,  and  has  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  utilize  remembered  phrases  of  high  school 
German,  giving  this  year’s  Golden  Echo  a sort 
of  continental  flavor. 

Mary  Ann  Dunn,  ’64 

has  possibly  the  greenest  eyes  on  campus.  Other 
enviable  assets  include  high  intellectual  ability, 
an  almost  alarming  enthusiasm  for  everything 
that  is,  and  the  job  of  secretary  to  the  Dean. 
Mary  Ann  will  do  most  of  her  enthusing  in 
French  this  summer  while  she  studies  at  Laval 
University  in  Quebec. 

Pat  Klaus,  ’64 

when  she  isn’t  working  with  her  oils  in  the  annex, 
can  usually  be  found  in  the  library,  poring  over 
art  books  or  holding  slides  up  to  the  light.  All 
of  this  would  seem  to  indicate  a sort  of  mono- 
mania until  you  realize  that  Pat  is  one  of  the 
gifted  few  who  can  be  active  in  other  phases  of 
college  life  without  losing  the  first  fire  of  en- 
thusiasm she  has  for  her  major  subject.  Pat’s 
two  drawings  prove  that  her  enthusiasm  has  not 

been  misplaced. 

SISTER  Marcella  Marie  is  many  things  to  many  people.  She  has  managed 

to  take  time  out  from  her  busy  schedule  as 
teacher,  writer,  alumna,  chauffeur,  laundress, 
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Barbara  Metzger,  ’63 


Linda  Moser,  ’64 


Carmeline  Palazzo, 


Janet  Schmitz,  ’64 


Helen  Scott 


Valerie  Shaw,  ’66 


lecturer,  PBX  operator,  photographer,  European 
tourist  and  proud  owner  of  a one-leaf  philoden- 
dron plant  (which  she  protects  under  the  shade 
of  the  Charles  T.  Manley  trophy)  to  contribute 
her  poem.  Fortunately,  in  Sister’s  own  words, 
“The  poem  just  wrote  itself”;  so  she  was  able  to 
throw  it  together  while  she  made  her  daily  mad 
dash  for  coffee  between  her  9:00  and  10:00 
o’clock  classes. 

derives  her  inspiration  not  only  from  a Greek 
Muse  but  sometimes  even  resorts  to  reading 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  SEVENTEEN  magazine 
or  old  issues  of  The  Golden  Echo.  After  gradua- 
tion Barbara  will  continue  to  live  according  to 
the  adventuresome  image  she  has  carved  at 
Avila,  but  under  another  name:  Mrs.  B.  Ann 
Frank  of  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

is  an  avid  English  major,  Teresian  business  man- 
ager, and  a devotee  of  the  Faust  figure  (she  is 
now  working  on  her  second  Faustian  term 
paper).  Linda’s  two  contributions  are  a product 
of  both  the  critical  and  creative  faculties  of  her 
almost  spontaneous  literary  genius.  She  is  the 
envy  of  the  English  majors,  sitting  before  a 
Royal  typewriter  rapidly  pouring  out  one  master- 
piece after  another  with  her  thesaurus  at  her  side. 

'63  might  almost  be  described  as  polygonal,  her 
personality  is  so  many-sided.  By  day,  she  is  both 
mild-mannered  English  student  at  the  College  and 
revered  practice-teacher  in  the  Academy.  But  at 
night  the  true  Palazzo  psyche  comes  to  the  fore 
when  Carmeline  exotically  settles  down  with  bit- 
ter Italian  olives,  red  wine  and  Beethoven’s 
Fifth  Symphony  for  an  inspired  evening  of  writ- 
ing short  stories. 

the  ofttimes  frenetic  editor  of  the  Teresian,  has 
just  recently  come  through  the  ordeal  of  her 
first  real  Lent.  Janet  is  constantly  proving  her 
mettle  in  one  trying  role  after  another,  playing 
the  Cathedral  organ  for  Holy  Week  services, 
turning  pages  during  operetta  performances,  di- 
recting French  Club  versions  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  But,  as  Janet  says,  “There  is  nothing 
quite  like  a Press  Club  meeting  for  testing  one’s 
neurological  stability.” 

is  a part-time  student  whose  only  class  is  a 
course  in  short  story  writing.  Judging  from  her 
contribution,  particularly  its  Hitchcock-like  end- 
ing, she  could  not  have  made  a better  choice  for 
developing  her  natural  talents. 

is  a delicate,  artistic-looking  freshman.  When  she 
is  not  watching  wasps  for  her  Advanced  Compo- 
sition class,  she  divides  her  time  between  the 
drama  and  music  departments. 
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